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Doorways to Protection 


Main Entrance to the Home Office 
Building of the Northwestern Mutual 


Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1932 —_ 
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“V11itt 1 faa OH POTOTTO OITA 
During the present period, when insurance companies are confronted 
by unprecedented problems, we feel that the results achieved by this 
Company—one of the oldest casualty reinsurance companies in this 
country—justify more than ever the complete confidence of its clients. 
The ability of this Company to fulfill future obligations is based, not 
only on its record, but also upon its strong financial condition. Terms 
and rates as liberal as permitted by sound underwriting. 


oAMERICAN 
Re-Insurance Company 


ROBERT C. REAM, President 


67 Wall Street New York 
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This Week: 


REMINISCENCE 
The seventh article of Simon D. Jones’ 
series on the fundamentals of life insurance 
will be found on page 6. In review, he 
tells what, in his opinion, makes for success 
or failure in selling this property. 
* * * 


WISCONSIN 


The home state of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, of Milwaukee. The main en- 
trance to this stately edifice is pictured on 
the front cover of this week's issue and an 
article describing its architectural features 
is printed on page 7. 

* * * 


STRIKE NOW 


While the iron is hot, is the advice of 
Walter Cluff. He declares there never has 
been a time when it would pay better to 
visit a policyholder. Read his ideas on 
this matter on page 13 and perhaps you 
will agree with him. 

* * * 


TRENDS 


Leonard S. McCombs, of The Spectator 
statistical staff reviews some of the trends 
of life insurance during the past three and 
a half years of the depression as shown 
by the Spectator Compendium Aggregates. 

* * * 


THIRTY YEARS 


The current statistical review of the past 
thirty years' record in life insurance is of 
particular interest. The history down to 
date is given on page 22. 


Next Week: 
THE FEDERATION IDEAL 


Articles by William M. Goodwin have fre- 
quently appeared in The Spectator and next 
week one entitled "The Federation Ideal" 
will discuss the origin, progress and pur- 
pose of the Insurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania of which he is a most active mem- 
ber and once its president. Everyone may 
not agree entirely with some of Mr. Good- 
win's opinions but, nevertheless, will find 
them highly interesting. 








Guard the Inner Gate 


IFE insurance, I am convinced, will surely some day be an in- 
tegral partner of every man’s life venture. It will be the 
anticipater, the planner, and the foundation maker in a new 

and far greater order of human society, and even now is forcing 
physically its influence amid the decadent structure of the old. 
Before, however, this is a realization, there will of necessity be 
considerably more altering of the attitude of those within the citadel 
of life insurance than of those without. The rank and file of men 
and women, rich and poor, now are cognizant of its utility and 
beneficence and are prepared to cast their hope of happiness upon 
its effectiveness. 

The trend of life insurance development to produce the structure 
required in the coming era must be towards a closer unity among 
its many exponents or companies. There must be developed a pro- 
tection consciousness, self-sufficient and reserved, yet forceful and 
coherent. It must be so constructed as to readily discourage assaults 
from the ever present critic, and as well impervious to disintegra- 
tion through the crumbling of its own constituency. From this 
central source must be cast one definite and direct beam of truth 
and information which can and will prevail. Confounding stories 
and confusing advice betoken uncertainty, the only cause of setting 
back the day when it can be rightly said “The people in this country 
are thoroughly and adequately insured.’ Cohesion and unanimity 
must, threadlike, reach from the highest executive and intertwine 
within its strand the most humble of the salesmen of life insurance. 

Banks suffer far greater depletion of resources through em- 
bezzlement within the organization than through the accumulated 
efforts of bandits and cracksmen. Religious dismemberment is 
effected and accelerated rather by weaknesses and faults apparent 
among its proponents than through the criticism and antagonism 
of unbelievers. Empires through the age of civilization have in far 
greater numbers fallen a prey to the dissensions of its citizenry 
than have succumbed to the onslaughts of foreign aggressors. 

Life insurance has more to fear from the carelessness and con- 
ceit of its own apologists than can come from any of the numerous 
carpers, who in their writings only publicize their ignorance of the 
fundamentals of life insurance or the ambition of the average man 
to prepare for the future. The sophistry now current in antagonistic 
articles on life insurance springs from the sophistry contained in 
the writings and speeches of self-constituted preachers of the life 
insurance gospel. A novice can detect fallacies in the former, based 
on misconstruction of basic truths contained in the latter. Life 
insurance, to guard its natural development, must adopt a censor- 
ship over the expressions of its own men. 

ye A V. C. 
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HE life insurance salesman must 
realize that his most important in- 
strument is his mind (intellect) 
and a close second is his (energy) ac- 
ivity. Learn to think straight, quick!y 
and in unison, with due activity. The 


; 


use of these two instruments in a 
proper manner will win clients and 
compel success in the business of sell- 
ing life insurance. 

An agent just starting in the busi- 
ness and finding himself in a strange 
town where the company he _ repre- 
sented had no policyholders, was non- 
plussed as to how an advantageous be- 
e made. He learned 


ginning could | 
that the most prominent key man in 
the town was a member of Congress 
who was then seeking reelection, and 
ipproached him in a cold canvass, 
realizing that no mistake could be 
made by aiming high. An audience 
was granted, and the agent learned of 
more reasons why life insurance was 
not desirable than he had ever heard 
before. 

These reasons included statements 
that he had accumulated an estate suf 
ficient to leave his family well pro- 
vided for in the event of his death; 
that he was qualified to handle his 

ney in a manner more satisfactory 
t him than any life insurance com- 
pany could; that he was 55 years old 


and considered the price of life insur 


Reminiscence 


Article No. 7 of a Series; Article No. 1 

Appeared January 19; No. 2 February 16; 

No. 3 March 16; No.4 April 27; No.5 May 25; 
No. 6 June 22 


By SIMON D. JONES 


ance at his age as being prohibitive; 
that he had discussed the matter with 
numerous life insurance salesmen to 
no avail; that he had never wanted 
nersonal life insurance and that it was 
impossible to interest him on the sub 
ject. 

This agent replied by teliing him 
that he was doubtless well qualified to 
handle his money to good advantage 
and that he had no suggestions to offer 
in that particular. He pointed out the 
fact that his statements reflected the 
financial value of his activity and its 





SIMON D. JONES 


earning power as being worth infinitely 
more than all he owned besides; that 
no living man, irrespective of age, 
knew what moment he would die; that 
any progressive and successful finan- 
cier was liable to have outstanding ob- 
ligations that might jeopardize an 
estate in event of the unexpected, sud- 
den death of the owner; and that ade- 
quate life insurance obviated such pos- 
sibilities. Attention was called to the 
fact that the cost had increased only 
in keeping with the increased hazard 
involved on account of age; that the 
very fact that he had attained the age 
of 55 in his then state of health af- 
forded proof that his death was yet to 
occur; and that such hazards could 
enly be safeguarded by life insurance 
coverage. The lawyer changed his 
mind and bought a policy. This ap- 
plication and this man’s influence 
marked the beginning of a drive. 

On another occasion, before going 
to a prosperous agricultural county 
that he had decided to canvass, this 
agent was successful in securing a 
very strong letter of introduction to a 
prominent lawyer who resided in the 
village county seat (from a mutual 
friend who was a policyholder in the 
company). This letter introduced the 
agent and the company with the de- 
sired effectiveness. The lawyer applied 
for a policy, and, through his instru- 
mentality, many other applications 
were written, including an ex-sheriff 
who introduced the agent to many of 
the most prominent farmers, and a 
large number of applications was se- 
cured from this source. 

A traveling agent went to a new ter- 

(Concluded page 19) 
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HE cornerstone for the main build- 

ing of the home office unit of The 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Milwaukee, Wis., was 
laid with simple but dignified 
monies on July 17, 1912, and that build- 
ing was occupied by the company on 
Oct. 10, 1914. 

The design, it will be observed, com- 
dignified exterior of 
design with an interior arrangement 
having all the advantages of a modern 
office structure in matters of light and 
distribution of space. 

The exterior of the building is en- 
tirely of Vermont white Woodbury gran- 
ite. A colonnade of Roman Corinthian 
ten in number, each 74 ft. 
in height and occupying five stories, 
the East Wisconsin Avenue 
facade, resting upon a base course 
formed by the first story and flanked 
ut either end by corner pilaster pavil- 
ions which by their pier formation form 
massive boundaries to the colonnade 
and by their pilaster facings effect an 
easy transition from the free column 
treatment of the East Wisconsin 
Avenue front to the pilastered wall 
treatment of the side elevations. Upon 
the columns rests a frieze and cornice 
forming the seventh floor, and 
this a parapet and balustrade masking 
the top story. 

The whole structure 
stylobate or extended base, apparently 
supporting the building directly upon 
the greensward of the terrace. 

It was not the intention to reproduce 
any building of the ancients—for such 
building, however beautiful, must en- 
tirely have failed of its purpose—but 


cere- 


bines a classic 


columns, 


forms 


above 


rests upon a 


rather to take from the work of the 
Romans, from the wonderfully de- 
veloped architecture of those classic 
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Home Office 
Buildings 


of 


Distinction 
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Northwestern 
Mutual Life, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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craftsmen, their best of proportion, of 
form, of line and shadow, their beauty 
of molding, their harmony of form and 
void; to borrow freely from their ar- 
chitectural storehouse of the things 
which have the work of these 
masters of the Augustinian epoch stand 
the test of criticism through the ages. 

In the building as it stands today, 
ostentation avoided, as 
lavishness of ornament; but where or- 


made 


was well as 
nament was used, it was employed to 
express the character of the moldings, 
to soften a line or break a shadow, to 
smooth, harmonize, and blend, to refine 
and beautify—perhaps to emphasize— 
never for mere embellishment or osten- 
tatious display. 


Pa 7 


So ¢ 


The interior of the building has as 
much of merit as the outside. The 
main entrance is done in white Car- 


rara marble, a main stairway in cor- 
responding materials flooded with day- 
light, combination with the 
elevatcrs leading to broad, well-lighted, 
airy corridors, offices arranged to give 
the convenient, practicable 
distribution of windows 
lated to throw daylight into the farthest 
the remote working 
space. The entire building is equipped 
with forded fan ventilation, both in- 
duction and eduction, delivering to 
every square foot of office space 
umes of fresh, washed air, filtered and 
dried, heated in winter 
summer. Electric lighting gives the 
maximum of illumination. Pneumatic 
tubes and other service equipment items 


and in 


most most 


space, ealeu 


corner of most 


vol- 


and cooled in 


are installed for the more convenient 
expedition of the business. 

To this original building, an addition 
has just been completed which was 
constructed on the north half of the 
home office property, in such a manner 
as to make the present as well as the 
future home office ensemble of the 
company architecturally coordinative. 
It is now eight stories high, although 
designed for an ultimate 24, and the 
exterior is severely classic. 

Above a base of Minnesota granite, 
which extends through the first story, 
the addition is faced on all sides with 
Indiana limestone. The severe lines of 
the granite are relieved by the use of 
solid bronze for frames, doors, and 
transoms. 

The interior was designed for utility, 
but its materials were selected for ap- 
pearance, durability, and economy of 
upkeep. The walls of the first floor 
and corridors lined with Premier 
Florida marble, set above a Tinos mar- 
ble base and a marble floor. 

On the typical floors, the corridors 


are 


have a 7% ft. wainscot of English 
vein Italian marble, above a floor of 
Tennessee gray marble. Throughout 


the building generally, the doors and 
trimmings are of finished with 
baked-on enamel in mahogany finish. 


steel, 


At present, eight passenger elevators 
and two freight elevators are in opera- 
tion, with provision for the installation 
of an additional ten elevators. 

The addition is heated from public 
service mains, and all office spaces are 
provided with washed air. A complete 
pneumatic tube system extends into all 
departments, and systems for vacuum 
cleaners and other mechanical require- 
ments are installed. 

The new building is a complete work- 
room for the mechanics of the business. 
The original home office unit, facing on 
East Wisconsin Avenue, will be used 
mainly to provide offices for executives 
and for their immediate assistants. 
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With the Editors 


The Philosophy Behind the New 
Deal 
¥ can be said, we think, without mal- 
ice or prejudice, that the stars of 
the President’s so-called “brain trust” 
though they are now whirling in the 
vortex of national and international af- 
fairs, have not completely shaken the 
aura of the lately deserted campus and 
cloister. In public address they are pre- 
cise and refreshingly able in composi- 
tion, but in each matter 
what the caliber of the audience, it is 
the autocrat of the 
speaks. 


instance, no 


classroom who 

Knowing professors, we wondered if 
there were not a poet among them. We 
believe we have found him in Rexford 
Guy Tugwell of Washington and Morn- 
ingside Heights. Professor Tugwell, 
who is Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, contributed to the New York 
Times Magazine of July 16, an article 
called “The Ideas Behind the New 
Deal.” It is a brilliant piece of jour- 
and an understandable 
exposition of the philosophy that per- 
vades, we believe, rather than guides, 
the exciting things that are happen- 
ing to today through 
ernment. 

We would remind our readers imnie- 


nalism, per se, 


business gov- 


diately that the brain trust has no 
truck with political subtleties. They 
blurt out in public the things most 


statesmen murmur back of the hand in 
a sound-proof hotel room. Thus Pro- 
fessor Tugwell takes off on a description 
of the state of the Union on March 4, 
1933. 

... “None of us who lived through 
the tension and hysteria of that gray 
inauguration day will ever forget 
it... . I do not think it is too much 
to say that on March 4 we were con- 
fronted with a choice between an or- 
derly revolution—a peaceful and rapid 
departure from past concepts—and a 
violent and disorderly overthrow of the 
whole capitalistic structure.” 

If you go to the article you will find 
what this departure from old concepts 
-turning the results of com- 
mon effort toward more general bene- 
fits; the recognition that concentration 
of responsibility in a modern society is 
indispensable; that unrestricted individ- 
ual competition is the death, not the 
life of trade; abandonment of a gov- 
ernment of fixed, immutable forms for 
a government of human beings, etc. 

Business men should ponder these 
ideas. For the practical, immediate ac- 
complisments of the new deal, we are 
all ready to pray and work. It will be 
interesting to see if the philosophy 





consists of 


which accompanies it will be as eagerly 
embraced. Whether you can have one 
without the other is something we 
cannot here predict. 


Ambulance Chasing 


OPIES of the report of the commit- 

tee on public liability insurance of 
the Retail Dry Goods Association of 
San Francisco were sent some time ago 
to presidents of liability insurance 
companies, the insurance com- 
pany organizations, agency organiza- 
tions and individuals. A series of three 
articles in the financial section of the 
San Francisco Examiner, reviewing the 
committee’s findings, attracted wide at- 
tention. The association has recently 
made an interesting digest of the re- 
plies received from a number of those 
to whom the report was sent, and while 
considerable difference of opinion was 
found, there was little question that 
the various proposals made by the as- 
sociation that might help reduce the 
number and amount of claims in order 
to bring the rates down received gen- 
eral favor. 

The report had recommended a num- 
ber of methods to assist in such ac- 
complishment. We shall comment upon 
but one of them though with the others 
we are also in agreement. That is the 


press, 








LUXURIES? 


—Do without luxuries? 

—That seems to be the idea 
of certain orthodox industrial 
leaders and economists. 

—But just what is a lux- 
ury? 

—The automobile industry, 
for example, gives employ- 
ment to 2,500,000 people in 
normal times. And hundreds 
of thousands are employed in 
making electric refrigeration, 
labor-saving household appli- 
ances, radios—and hundreds 
of other articles of everyday 
convenience, comfort and en- 
joyment. 

—No, we are not going to 
do without these _ so-called 
luxuries. We are going to 
grow back to them on a much 
safer foundation than was the 
case in 1925-1929. 

—What to an _ individual 
may seem to be a luxury, to 
a nation may be a positive ne- 
cessity. 

Everir B. TERHUNE. 








resolution which reads as _ follows: 
“That we enlist the continued support 
of the press in its efforts to stamp 
out the practice commonly termed am- 
bulance chasing and to expose those en- 
gaged in or profiting by such_ prac- 
tices.” The association reports that 
replies received showed great interest 
on the part of the various agency and 
brokerage associations in this subject. 
The insurance Brokers Exchange of 
San Francisco pledged its cooperation 
as also did the California Association 
of Insurance Agents. It need hardly 
be added that the American Agency As- 
sociation lent its support in whole- 
hearted fashion. 

Possibly it is hardly necessary for 
The Spectator to repeat its views on 
the question of ambulance chasing. The 
pioneer work done in New York city 
by The Spectator a number of years 
ago to arouse the public conscience 
against this ever growing evil is a part 
of insurance history. 


The Brook 


EN may come and men may go, 

but the Missouri Rate Case goes 
on forever. The stock fire insurance 
companies operating in the state have 
won the most recent legal skirmish 
with the State Department in the long 
drawn out controversy regarding rates 
on fire, windstorm and lightning in- 
surance rates when the Missouri Su- 
preme Court granted an application 
for the 143 companies for a temporary 
writ of prohibition restraining Cir- 
cuit Judge Sevier of the Cole County 
Circuit Court from enforcing an order 
directing the companies to repay imme- 
diately $13,087,619 in excess premiums 
collected between November 15, 1922, 
and August 9, 1929, and $5,586,177 in 
interest from November 15, 1922, up 
to May 2, 1933, making the grand to- 
tal to be accounted for $18,673,796. 

While Judge Sevier’s order technic- 
ally awarded the judgment for $18,- 
673,796 against the 143 companies 
under the old litigation growing out of 
the Ben C. Hyde 10 per cent rate re- 
duction case, the companies were to 
have been given credit for the amounts 
of excess premiums they have refunded 
to their policyholders since August 9, 
1929, when they finally decided to ac- 
cept the reduction and terminate the 
legal conflict in opposition to the Hyde 
order. These amounts are believed to 
run something over $12,000,000. 

The case will be heard on its merits 
during the September term of the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court. Missouri still 
wants to be shown. 
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Time 


Weekly News Review 


Resumption of life insurance pro- | 


1933, | 


duction advances, with July, 
surpassing July, 1932, as a starter, 
predicted by Daniel Boone, president 
of the American Life Convention. 





George Graham elected to the 
presidency of the Central States Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mo., 


succeeding Henry W. Buttolph, who | 
continues as a vice-president and di- | 


rector. 


Alfred E. Smith, four times gov- 
ernor of the State of New York and 
Democratic candidate for the presi- 
dency in 1928, elected to the board 
of directors of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. 








Robert L. Beatty, assistant secre- 
tary of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, cel- 
ebrates fiftieth anniversary of service 
with the company. 





Insurance Company of the State 
of Pennsylvania, through its president, 
Gustav Remak, Jr., applies for court 
order directing the Golden Hill 
Building Co., which holds a control- 
ling interest in its stock, to veto the 
sale of the company to the Ameri- 


can Insurance Company of America | 


at a price of $165 a share. 





J. H. Doyle, counsel of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, in 
published letter to Walter Lambeth 
of North Carolina expresses belief 
that the proposed 
agency amendment to the 
Steagall bill in the national Congress 
was "legislation of a highly restrictive 
character and as such would seri- 
ously interfere with the present 
conduct of business without corre- 
sponding benefit to either the indus- 
try or to the public." 





Illinois General Assembly closes 
with what is termed the most favor- 
able record, insurancewise, in many 
years. 





Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Company petitions the Supreme 
Court of New York for termination 
of the order of rehabilitation, under 
which the company has been under 
the custody of Superintendent of In- 
surance George S. Van Schaick since 


March 24, 1933. 





C. W. Thompson, treasurer of the 
American National Insurance Com- 
pany of Galveston, Tex., elected to 
Congress in a special election. 





Albert C. Shaffer, assistant secre- 
tary of the Insurance Company o 
North America, retires after close to 
a half century in the business, 33 
years of which were spent with the 
North America. 





British & Foreign Marine Insurance 
Co., Ltd., a member of the Royal- 
Liverpool group, licensed by the New 
York department to write fire and 
allied lines of insurance. Heretofore 
the company's operations in the 
United States have been confined to 
the marine field. 
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Glass- | 
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By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 

O the Life (Insurance Ad-Conference) Group is 
S having it Reno-vated! Unlike the Broadway 

columnists we consider such domestic dishar- 
monies, apart from the recording of the fact as 
news, as distinctly none of our business. Moreover 
we are confident that the Life Group, as serious 
and hard-working a unit as you will find in the 
insurance organization field, is inspired by no mere 
frivilous yearning for freedom that is the undoing 
of so many marriages. 

Nevertheless, we can’t help harboring a few 
strictly personal regrets over the forthcoming 
schism. In the first place it adds still another con- 
vention to a list which has already turned insur- 
ance journal reporting staffs into a league of 
friendly cross-country competitors. Secondly, it puts 
upon us the task of devising a respectable abbre- 
viation for the “International Life Advertisers As- 
sociation” which, plus the phrase “Meets At Chi,” 
will fit into two lines, stepped, of 18 point Stella 
bold, 134% ems wide. 

There are other possible consequences of the 
divorce which are of more serious concern. Should 
the Life and Fire advertising groups not speak when 
they pass by, it would indeed be the misfortune of 
the entire institution. The more deeply one goes into 
the technical aspects of insurance, the wider grows 
the gulf between life and property lines; but the 
public, it must be remembered, regards insurance 
from the wrong end of the telescope. It takes its in- 
surance straight. 

Insofar as production is concerned, the problems 
of Life and Fire advertising (and agency) man- 
agers are distinct. In the vast field of public re- 
lations, however, insurance advertisers (life, fire and 
casualty) are met as one. We hope the impending 
separation won’t completely dissemble the only 
existing forum for the joint consideration of this 
vital theme. 
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Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


The “Iron Age,’ leading authority 
on the steel industry, reports produc- 
tion at 59 per cent of capacity, and 
though finding signs that there may 
be a slight slowing down in new 


| steel specifications, reports that or- 
| ders on hand will keep production 


| at an undiminished 


rate until well 


| into August. 


An allotment of $115,513,000 for 
public works, most of it being for 
Federal projects, announced July 14 
by Secretary Ickes. President Roose 
velt has indicated pretty clearly that 
there will be no curtailment of the 





| public works program. Close observ- 


ers predict that the complete appro- 


| priation—$3,300,000,000—will be so 


used in an effort to prime business, 
put men at work, and increase the 
purchasing power of the wage-earn- 
ing classes. 





An emergency program, supple- 
menting the Agricultural Act, is 
being pushed in western and southern 
states. The Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration is endeavoring to reopen 
closed banks in the agricultural re- 
gions through the purchase for cash 


of their holdings of frozen farm 
mortgages and other agricultural 
credit. 





Reports made to the Federal Re- 
serve Board reveal a sharp increase 
in bank deposits and an accompany- 
ing expansion in commercial credit 
over the past two months. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald-Tribune, closed Monday of 
last week at 130.55 and closed Satur- 


| day at 131.16, 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday of last week at 47.22 


| and closed Saturday at 47.34. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 


| closed Monday of last week at 105.55 


and closed Saturday at 106.01. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
closed on Monday of last week at 
88.91 and closed on Saturday at 
89.71. 


A substantial improvement in col- 
lections over the country for the first 





| time since the start of the business 


upturn is reported in a survey as of 
July 15 by the International Business 
Machines Corporation. 





Bullish winter wheat crop estimates 
and sharply higher sterling sent 
wheat futures to the highest level 
since 1930 on the Chicago Board of 
Trade last week. 





Cotton futures forged ahead last 
week to gains of 143 to 150 points, 
or $7.15 to $7.50 a bale over closing 
quotations as of July 8. 





The weekly price index of the 
“Journal of Commerce," New York, 
rose 4!/2 per cent, one of the sharp- 
est weekly advances recorded. The 
index has advanced to 70.4. 

















Origin and Development 
Of the Contract Which 


C,uarantees for 


Non-Fluctuating Income 


By 


DAvID A. LUNDEN-MOORE 


Creator of the Charts: ‘Is Life Insur- 
ance a Good Investment?”’ 
You Sure of Your Income?” 


PART Il 


1671, it 
States 


N the 


was 


25th of April, 
resolved by the 

General of Holland to 
ciate funds through the medium of Life 
On the 30th of July follow- 


nego- 


Annuities. 
ing the 
on that same day was presented to the 
a report by the Grand Pen- 
John DeWitt, explaining the 
upon which such an enterprise 
successfully carried out. This 


resolution was confirmed; and 
Assembly 
sionary, 
basis 
could be 
constitutes an epoch 
Life Annuities. 

From find that 
it had Holland 
for the government to raise money by 
granting attractive rates. 
DeWitt’s that Annuities 
were held in high regard by financiers 
the end of the seven- 


event important 
in the history of 
De W itt’s 


the 


report we 


been practice in 
Annuities at 
report proves 
and statesmen at 
teenth century. 

DeWitt’s original letter to the 
the An- 


John 
government on subject of 


nulties: 


“Noble and Mighty Lords: 
In so expansive an administration 
as that of the United countries of 
Holland and West Friesland, it is 
better, as I have several times stated 


Life a 


and “Are 


to your Lordships, for several rea 
sons perfectly well known to you, to 
negociate funds by Life Annuities, 
which from their nature are infal- 
libly terminiable, than to obtain 
them at interest which is perpetual, 
or by redeemable annuities; and that 
it is likewise more useful for private 
families, who understand economy 
well, and know how to make a good 
employment of their surplus _ in 
augmenting their capital, to improve 
their money by Life Annuities, 

I respectfully submit to your Lord- 

ships the unchalengable proof of my 

assertion.” 

The celebrated Benvenuto Cellini, in 
his biography, relates that in the year 
1552, he traveled to Rome to his 
banker, Bindo Altoviti, who, as was not 
unusual at that learned 
and a protector of the arts and sciences. 
His fortune had suffered by the politi- 
cal intrigues of the times, and instead 
of paying Cellini 1200 gold thalers due 
to him, it was arranged between them 
that he 
per cent during the life of Cellini in 
lieu of the money. Cellini speaks of 
other similar contracts, and from the 
which he speaks of them 


see 


period, was 


should pay an annuity of 15 


manner in 





: i 
DAVID A. LUNDEN-MOORE 


it would appear that such transactions 
and of 


were not new, but long known, 
common occurrence, 

In 1692 the first attempt was made 
by the English Government to raise 


money by means of life Annuities; and 


hence there arises the first mention 
of life Annuities in the English statute 
book. This was known as the “Million 
Act.” Its object was to raise one mil- 
lion sterling, “to carry on the war 
avainst France.” 

In 1693 Dr. Halley constructed the 


first mortality table, and thus placed 
the valuation of life Annuities upon a 
scientific basis. He read a paper before 
the Royal Society: “An estimate of the 
degrees of mortality of mankind, drawn 
from curious tables of the births and 
funerals at the city of Breslaw, with an 
attempt to ascertain the price of An- 
nuities upon lives.” He showed how 
the problem of life and death, and the 
values of Annuities and assurance on 
lives, might be determined by the aid of 
Mortality Tables. He states that till 
then all such matters had been dealt 
in by imaginary valuation: 
On the 24th of October, 


1605, a 
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cheme was set on foot for making a 
ind for granting Annuities for lives, 
ete. The same proposed to be 
worked in connection with a then exist- 
ig institution the “Million 
Bank.” 

In 1704 an act was passed for rais- 
ng monies by the sale of several An- 


was 


called 


nuities for carrying on the present war. 
“Natives or foreigners” entitled 
to exchange any life Annuity purchased 
inder the preceding act into an An- 
nuity for 99 years certain, on payment 
of six years’ additional purchase. 

In 1706 the Amicable Society for Per- 
petual Assurance obtained its charter, 
inder which there was power to grant 
life Annuities. 

In 1710 there was a lottery drawn 
in London consisting of 150,000 tickets 
valued at £10 each; every ticket being 
entitled to an Annuity for thirty-two 
years: the blanks to 14s p.a., and the 
prizes to various annuities ranging from 
£5 to £1,000. 

In 1713 the legal rate of interest was 
reduced from 6 to 5 p.c. at which it 
remained from that period down to the 
abolition of the Usury Laws in 1854. 


were 


Approaching the Crisis 

We now approach a period of more 
intense speculation in the matter of 
Life Annuity projects than any which 
have yet passed. It was the period of 
the South Sea scheme, some six years 
preceding its grand but fatal climax. 
During this period any and everything 
that could be associated with insurance 
or Annuities seemed to find some meas- 
ure of public support. The ingenuity of 
honest projectors became in the end 
eclipsed by the daring audacity of 
bubble mongers. The Government soon 
stepped in and promulgated the famous 
“Bubble Act” which placed a damper 
upon all such evil machinations. 

The first of such schemes made its 

appearance on Jan. 5, 1714 in the fol- 
lowing announcement: 
_ “Given gratis at the Oil Annuity Of- 
fice, against the Upper end of Mon- 
tague House in Great Russel Street, 
Bloomsbury, a book entitled, “An im- 
partial account of the nature, benefit 
and design of a new discovery and 
undertaking to make oil from the fruit 
of the beech tree. By authority of Her 
Majesty’s Letters-Patents under the 
Great Seal of Great Britain. With an- 
swers to all that can possibly be said 
against it; and proposals for raising a 
stock of £20,000 upon Annuities for 14 
years at 50 p.c.a. upon a good and 
solid security.” 

In 1716 the scheme of fishery An- 
nuities (originated in 1714) reappeared 
under somewhat modified conditions, as 
follows: 

“Until the 14th of April next, if 
not full sooner, fishery Annuities of 
£20 a year for life or 21 years, which 
shall first end, may be bought for £43 
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ANNUITY CONTRACTS AS ISSUED BY PROMINENT INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


|. Single Premium Life Annuity. The Annuitant deposits a lump sum 
and the insurance company guarantees a stipulated income for life. The 
first payment is made in one, three, six or twelve months from the date of 
purchase. At the death of the Annuitant the income stops. 

2. Single Premium Refund Annuity. Under this contract the Annuitant 
is guaranteed an income for life, but in case of death the Annuity con- 
tinues to the beneficiary until the total return equals the original sum 
deposited by the Annuitant. If death occurs, however, after the Annuitant 
himself has received the original amount deposited, the contract terminates 
with his death and no further payments are made to the beneficiary. A Re- 
fund Annuity contract can be surrendered at any time for a stipulated 


cash value. 


3. Cash Refund Annuity. This contract is almost the same as a Refund 
Annuity with the exception that in case of the Annuitant's death, the bene- 
ficiary receives a lump sum equal to the difference between the original 
deposit and all the payments received by the Annuitant. 

4. Single Premium Temporary Annuity (also known as Limited Annuity). 
This contract guarantees a stipulated income for a definite number of 
years only. The return, of course, is larger than under an ordinary Annuity. 


5. Single Premium Joint and Survivorship Annuity (also known as Single 


Premium Longer Life Annuity). 


Under this contract an income is paid 


during the joint lives of two or more Annuitants and during the lifetime of 
the last survivor. The Annuity stops with the death of the last survivor. 

6. Single Premium Deferred Annuity. Under this contract the Annuitant 
makes a deposit and begins to draw an income at a stipulated date: five, 


ten or twenty years later. 





a piece, and in proportion for a greater 
or lesser sum. And if any of the An- 
nuitants die before double the sum 
paid for his Annuity be repaid, the re- 
mainder of the double and £7 a year 
for ever (a rent charge out of land) 
will be paid after his death for every 
£43 purchase, and in proportion for 
any other.” 

In 1742 Mr. Thomas Simpson pub- 
lished his Doctrine of Annuities and 
Reversions, etc., in which the subject 
is treated in a manner much more gen- 
eral and precise than it had been pre- 
viously. 

In 1762 the Equitable Society was 
founded, and appears, upon the au- 
thority of Dr. Price to have entered 
upon Annuity business. He says, “It 
assures any sums or reversionary An- 
nuities on any lives for any number of 
years, as well as for the whole con- 
tinuance of the lives, at rates settled 
by particular calculations.” 

On the 1st January, 1765 the London 
Annuity Society was founded, with a 
view to make Annuity provision for 
widows. The contribution was to be 
£5 5s p.a., payable half-yearly; and 
for this an Annuity of £20 was to be 
given to every widow during widow- 
hood, provided her husband lived one 
year after admission; of £30 if the 
husband lived seven years; or £40 if he 
lived fifteen years. There was a £5 5s 
admission fee for every member not 
exceeding forty-five years of age; with 


£5 5s extraordinary for every year 
above forty-five. 
In 1803 the Globe Insurance Com- 


pany was founded. Its founders con- 
templated making the granting of life 
Annuities an important feature of its 
business. 


An Early Advertisement 


In the Morning Post and Daily Ad- 
vertiser, 5 May 1777, we find the fol- 
lowing: 


“Annuity Act—Any man of known 
honor and consideration desirous of 
raising a temporary sum of money by 
the grant of an Annuity for his life, 
redeemable at his pleasure, may be sup- 
plied to a capital amount by a person 
of very respectable situation and char- 
acter. If immediate application is 
made the registering of the transaction 
in the Court of Chancery, as directed 
by the intended Annuity Act will be 
avoided. At the same time, such gentle- 
men as think proper to apply may be 
assured that the business (though 
previous to the Act being in force) will 
be negotiated without the least exac- 
tion on the grantor. It is requested 
that applications may be made by letter 
to A. A., to be left at Mr. Jenkinson’s, 
Charles Street, Soho Square, which 
will be instantly attended to. 

In the Morning Advertiser, 25 April, 
1808: 

“Annuities on Lives. St. Luke, Mid- 
dlesex. The Commissioners for paving 
the said parish will meet at the house 
known by the sign of the St. Luke op- 
posite the church, in Old Street, on 
Wednesday, 27 of April inst., at 4 
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o'clock in the afternoon precisely, to 
receive proposals for the absolute pur- 
chase of one or more Annuity or An- 
nuities not exceeding in the whole the 
sum of £1,000. The contributor or 
nominee must be of the age of forty- 
five years or upwards. The Annuity 
or Annuities not to exceed £9 p.c.p.a., 
and to be paid quarterly out of the 
moneys to arise by or from the rates 
to be made on the houses situated in 


the streets called the Baltic Street, 
Honduras Street, Domingo Street, 
Memel Street, situated between Gos- 


well Road and Golden Lane. No pro- 
posals will be received after half past 
five o'clock. 

George II arranged to raise money 
by Annuities and lottery. The An- 
nuity provided 13 per cent for life and 
1 per cent in perpetuity. A large por- 
tion of the loan was taken up by Hol- 
landers, who were great believers in 
Annuities, and invariably made young 
children the beneficiaries. 

It is not generally known that the 
greatest part of the Funded Debt of 
the British Empire, known as “Consol” 

and this name became famous the 
world over as a symbol of security 
rests on the basis of Annuities. The 
name Consol means, “three per cent 
Consolidated Annuities.” On each £100 
Consols the government guarantees an 
Annuity of 3 per cent for ever. The 
dividends are paid semi-annually by 
the Bank of England. 

The English Consols had their 
origin in 1751, when by an act of Par- 
liament, several government securities 
bearing 3 per cent were consolidaced 
into one common stock-consol. At first 
the consolidated sum amounted to $45,- 
000,000; but by later additions and 
other loans, the sum total reached the 
stupendous figure of $4,000,000,000 in 
1775. And this enormous sum exists 
today in the form of government An- 
nuity. 

Widows and orphans, the aged and 
the feeble find security and protection 
in the British Consols. For a great 
many years Annuities occupied a prom- 
inent place of security and happiness. 

An article in the “London Times,” 
printed many years ago, says: 

“There is nothing in the world so 
negotiable at all times and seasons 
and under all circumstances as the Con- 
sols or Annuities. Houses and lands, 
stocks and shares, mortgages and titles 
—everything has its ups and downs, 
but what changes least are these three 
per cents. The commercial spirit loves 
their modest, faithful, constant char- 
acter, their equal mind, their modera- 
tion in prosperity, their firmness in ad- 
versity, their help in time of need, their 
open, honest countenance, like the good 
wine that needs no bush. They require 
no introductions, no letters of credit, 
no testimonials, no certificate of analy- 
sis by eminent professors, no special 
adaptations to your peculiar case, no 


> 











TYPICAL ANNUITY RATES UNDER 
A SINGLE PREMIUM LIFE 


ANNUITY. 
Purchased by $1,000. 
MALE FEMALE 
Age perannum per annum 
50 $68.00 $63.00 
55 76.00 70.00 
60 87.00 78.00 
65 101.00 90.00 
70 120.00 105.00 
75 147.00 125.00 
80 185.00 154.00 
85 240.00 195.00 








logic, no rethoric, no puffs, or sermons 
—nothing whatever but the great fact 
of their infallible payment.” 
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An Old British Table 

The following appears to be the first 
tabulation of Life Annuities offered for 
use in Great Britain. 

A table for the purchasing of lives. 
One life, independent of age, was sup- 
posed to have a life expectancy of ten 
years. Two lives—a life expectancy 
of nineteen years. Five lives have a 
life expectancy of forty years, etc. If 
five people purchased an Annuity simul- 
taneously at an annual income of 
£1, they were supposed to pay a pre- 
mium of £40. The income was guaran- 
teed to the five annuitants until the 
death of the fifth person. Instead of 
using the term “life expectancy” the 
British called it “Years purchase.” 

A table for the Purchasing of Lives: 


What They Are Worth at 7 Per Cent 
Number of Lives Number of Years 


1 10 
2 19 
3 27 
4 34 
5 40 
6 45 
7 49 
S 52 
9 54 


The authorship of this table was for 
some time attributed to Sir Isaac New- 
ton. It is known, however, that it was 
written by one named, Mabbot, of 
Kings College, Cambridge. A casual 
reading will show at once that all life 
too crude and im- 


estimates were 


aginary 


A Roman Table 


The Romans compiled their Annuity 
rates without taking into considera- 
tion interest or proper expectation of 
life. They based their Annuities on 
the so-called annual purchase method. 
For instance: A life at age 40 was 
worth twenty years purchase. In other 
words, the Annuitant was supposed to 
draw his income for a maximum period 





of twenty years. At age fifty the pur- 
chase price was ten years, etc. 
Following is a typical Roman table: 


Years Purchase 


Age Years 
Birth to 20 30 
20 to 25 28 
25 to 30 25 
30 to 35 22 
35 to 40 20 
40 to 41 19 
41 to 42 18 
42 to 43 17 
43 to 44 16 
44 to 45 15 
45 to 46 14 
46 to 47 13 
47- to 48 12 
48 to 49 11 
49 to 50 10 
50 to 55 9 
55 to 60 7 
60 and upwards 5 


In 1726 Mr. Richard Hays published 
in London a table of Annuity incomes 
for different ages. His calculations 
were made on the basis of 4, 5, 6, 7 and 
8 per cent. 


A 5 Per Cent Table 


Age Annual Income 
Per £100 

30 7.6 

35 8.1 

40 8.6 

45 9.3 

50 10.1 

55 11.0 

60 12.6 

65 15.0 

70 19.3 

A typical Annuity advertisement 


which appeared in the British press 
at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury: 

“Eleven per cent for life given to all 
ages.—Any persons desirous of pur- 
chasing Annuities for their own or any 
other life or lives, may have the same 
secured on Freehold Estate and regu- 
larly paid at a banker’s in London. 
For further particulars apply to W. R., 
at Tom’s Coffee House, Cornhill.” 

* * * 


Mr. Linden-Moore has derived a 
simple formula—56 minus .7 of the in- 
sured’s age—which gives the life ex- 
pectency of insured between the ages of 
10 and 65. 


* * * 


Annuitants live much longer than 
average persons. According to exact 
calculations the life of an Annuitant is 
about seven years longer. Women live 
even longer than men. 

* * * 


The following figures, as issued by 
the National Chamber of Commerce, 
give the total premiums received by 
all life insurance companies on pur- 
chased Annuities in the United States. 


Saar 5,671,000 
In 1920 10,721,000 
In 1930 107,722,000 
In 1931 183,698,000 
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BREAD CAST UPON 
THE WATER 


By WALTER CLUFF 





F there was ever a profitable 

time to visit policyholders, 
that time is now. Policyhold- 
ers want to see you — they 
need encouragement and help 
from you; they need your ad- 
vice and your suggestions— 
many of them are sick—you 
have the medicine that will 
cure them. 

What would you think of a 
doctor that would fail to call 
upon his patients during an 
epidemic? You would think 
of him just the same as a policyholder thinks of 
you when you do not call upon him during the epi- 
demic that he is passing through. 

You do not call upon your policyholders with the 
idea of selling them a policy right now; call upon 
them in a sympathetic and helpful manner; discuss 
their problems with them, explain their policies to 
them, show them that the loan value of their poli- 
cies belongs to the family and should not be touched. 
Encourage them to repay the loan if they have 
already borrowed money on their policy. 

There are “twisters” abroad in the land, disrupt- 
ing the splendid work you have done, disturbing 
your policyholders, giving them false notions re- 
garding their insurance—notions as harmful and 
disastrous to the future of widows, old men and 
little children as would be a pestilence of smallpox 
harmful to a community. They need an inocula- 
tion of the serum of your sound advice. 

You will find that your policyholders stand a 
little bit in awe of the marvelous things that life 
insurance is doing under these trying times, and 
want to talk with you about the safety and the 
value of their policies. They know now that their 
life insurance is the best piece of property they ever 
owned. 

There are a great many things that you can help 
your policyholders with. You have exactly the 
medicine that they need. Go and administer it to 
them. If you do this for them now, from whom do 
you think they will buy their life insurance when 
they get in position to buy? To whom will they 
recommend the members of their family, their 
friends and their business associates ? 

You may not quite agree with the suggestion 
that it is profitable for you to call upon policy- 
holders now; that does not deflect from the sugges- 
tion whatever, or detract from its value; it merely 
shows that you are wrong and do not understand 
that particular part of the work of a life insurance 
man. 

Go out among your policyholders as a real friend, 
a real advisor, a real expert, an efficient life insur- 
ance man. If you do that now you will not only be 
abundantly rewarded by surprising additions to 
your volume of business—for many more of them 
can buy than you now believe—but you will cast 
bread upon the water, which will return. 
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failed 


has not 


America has gone through many other de- 
pressions and from each one has emerged 
with new energy and new faith . . . It has 
soared to greater heights of achievement. 


We of the Midiand Mutual Life feel that this 
is not a time for pessimistic thought . . . It's 
a time for courage ... a time to make plans 


for the years ahead. 


Through both prosperity and depression this 
Company has gone steadily forward . . . It 
has retained its strong financial position . 

It enjoys public confidence. 


xk 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 

















Some Life Insurance Trends 


Spec tator Aggregates Reveal Interesting Sidelights on Insurance During 
the Past Three Years of the Depression 


HE this week of the 
1933 volume of The Compendium 
of Official Life Insurance Reports 

by The Company makes 

available data, which, by reason of its 
and official gov- 
ernmental source, renders analysis and 
trends in 

reliable. 


publication 


Spectator 


detail, completeness, 
of current 
particularly 
embodies a 


interpretations 
life insurance 
This Compendium 
definite answer to the questions in the 


year’s 


minds of every insurance man during 
these times. How has premium and 
interest volume of the individual com- 
pany and of the nation as a whole 
been maintained throughout the de- 


What amounts of cash have 
called 


pression? 
life 
upon to 
ceased policyholders and living policy- 
To what 
been 


insurance companies been 


pay to beneficiaries of de- 
bolders in financial distress? 
degree have the companies suc- 
cessful in controlling expenses? What 
policies are currently being pursued by 
life insurance companies in regard to 
the investment of their funds? Has 
the total life insurance outstanding in 


the United States been reasonably well 


maintained in the last few years? 
These are some of the questions to 
which the Compendium offers a defi- 
nite answer. 


Growth of Insurance 

Life insurance had its beginning in 
the United States with the organiza- 
tion of the Presbyterian Ministers 
Fund in 1759. It was not until after 
1875, however, that it experienced any 
notable measure of growth. By the 
end of 1918, the last year of the war, 
the amount outstanding in the United 


States was $29,870,310,000. It was 
then that life insurance entered a pe- 
riod of phenomenal expansion. From 


1918 on, annual accretions of new in- 
surance far terminations of 
old insurance by death, maturity, and 
lapses and surrenders. Thus, while 
it took more than a century and a half 
the first half billion of life 
insurance in 1922, the second half bil- 
lion was attained in the short period 


exceeded 


to achieve 


I ternal ane government insurance 

ot included in the above aggre- 

is approximately $10,000,000,000 on 
; 1932 


By LEONARD S. McComes, 


Assistant Statistician, 
The Spectator Company 


from 1922 to 1929. On December 31, 
1929, legal reserve companies had out- 
total insurance of $103,146,- 
In 1930, despite a decline of 


insurance written, 


standing 
140,000. 
$250,000,000 in new 
the total amount outstanding increased 
to $107,948,278,000, and in 1931 in the 
face of a decline of $1,793,542,000 in 
new accretions, the amount in force in- 
further to $108,885,563,000. 
The first decline in the amount 
standing was experienced last 
when, according to The Spectator ag- 
328 life insurance com- 
amount dropped to 


creased 
out- 
year, 


gregates of 
panies, the total 
$100,152,372,000.* 

A further decline in insurance to be- 
low the one hundred billion mark dur- 
ing 1933, is indicated by reports of the 
13 United States members of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 
At the end of May, this year, these 
companies, holding 81 per cent of the 
total business outstanding of all legal 
reserve companies in the United States, 
had written 23.3 per cent less ordinary 
new paid-for business than for the 
same period of 1932, 21.8 per cent less 
industrial insurance, 67.1 per cent less 
group insurance, and total new paid- 
for business written was 26.1 per cent 
less than the corresponding period of 
the last year. Reports for May and 
June, however, disclosed a slackening 
of the rate of decrease of new business 
written over the corresponding months 
of 1932. With the improvement of busi- 
ness conditions generally in the last 
half of 1933, terminations of insurance 
will slow down and larger accretions 
will, in all probability, be made. In the 
event, however, of drastic inflation, 
sales of life insurance may continue to 
decline. 


Payments to Policyholders 


Aggregate premium receipts in 1932 
of all American legal reserve life in- 
surance companies were, according to 
the current issue of the Compendium, 
$3,504,255,574. Premium volume was 
$156,849,811 below that of 1931, when 
242, or 18 more companies were in- 
cluded in the aggregates. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the decline was ac- 
counted for by the relatively sharp drop 


in premiums on new insurance writ- 
ten. Total premium income last year 
was slightly less than the income from 


the same source in 1930, when it was 


$3,524,326,635. Income from interest, 
rents and other sources in 1932 was 
$1,149,140,082. The decline in these 


items last year was approximately $40,- 
(00,000, of which only $6,000,000 rep- 
resented lowered income from interest 
and dividends. Rental receipts in- 
creased during the year from $40,586,- 
825 to $45,764,270, the increase being 
accounted for in a large measure by 
the acquisitions of real estate during 
The total income of all com- 
the United States last year 
amounted to $4,653,395,656. This ex- 
ceeded by $59,422,000 the total income 
of 352 life insurance companies in 1930. 
The relatively small decline in interest 
income is accounted for in a large meas- 
ure by the fact that almost 15 per 
cent of the invested assets of life insur- 
ance companies are first lien railroad 
bonds. Financial extended 
the railroads by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation in 1932 indirectly 
assisted the life insurance companies to 
maintain income from bond interest. 
Last year payments to living policy- 
holders and beneficiaries attained an 
all-time record of $3,087,013,687. This 
sum was $492,144,947 or 18.4 per cent 
in excess of payments to policyholders 
in 1931, and more than twice the 
amount paid in 1927. Death claims 
during the year declined from $915,- 
114,509 to $905,267,283, because of 


the year. 
panies in 


assistance 


policy terminations during the year. 
Annuitants received $36,509,024 last 
year and $29,000,774 in 1931. Pay- 


ments on lapsed, surrendered and pur- 
chased policies experienced a sharp in- 
crease from $861,023,123 in 1931 to 
$1,346,113,242 last year. Dividends to 
policyholders declined from $584,599,- 
181 to $562,693,518, while payments on 
disability and double indemnity claims 


increased from $99,806,416 to $113,- 
829,227. 
Total management expenses of all 


companies last year declined from 
$719,153,038 to $667,618,398. The most 
notable decreases occurred in the com- 
missions, salaries, and other expenses 
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GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES? 


New Insurance Written 


ear Ordinary Group 
$ $ 
115 2,621,013,000 
1916 3,213,092,000 
1917 3,840,133,000 


Industrial 


973,683,000 
998,944,000 
1,050,904,000 


Total Ordinary 


18,349,285,000 
19,868,270,000 
21,956,594,000 
24,167,112,000 


3,594,696,000 
4,212,036,000 
4,.891,037,000 
5,130,759,000 


118  3,987,715,000 1,143,044,000 

1919 6,420,446,000 1,389,166,000 7,809,613,000 28,172,182,000 
1920 ~=—8 489,971,000 1,615,474,000 10,105,445,000 35,091,538,000 
1921  6,635,840,000 151,503,000 1,942,821,000 8,730,165,C00 36,378,538,000 
1922 7,160,327,000 345,922,000 2,268,021,000 9,774,271,000 39,557,052,000 
1923 8,611,795,000 842,839,000 2,615,092,000 12,069,726,000 44,227,342,000 
1924 9,301,477,000 850,421,000 3,042,839,000 13,194,737,000 49,241,424,000 
925 10,563,128,000 1,253,618,991 3,656,253,000 15,472,999,000 54,519,176,000 
126 11,844,742,000 1,367,879,000 4,047,911,000 16,460,532,000 60,031,335,000 
1927 11,404,909,000 1,265,939,000 4,464,610,000 17,135,459,000 65,043,873,000 
28 12,257,462,000 1,910,639,000 4,505,474,000 18,673,575,000 70,486,444,000 
1929 12,957,511,000 1,571,646,000 4,738,174,000 19,267,332,000 76,122,996,000 
19306 12,604,029,000 1,555,683,000 4,860,078,000 19,019,790,000 79,774,841,000 
1931 11,321,430,000 1,057,714,000 4,847,104,000 17,226,248,000 80,657,119,000 
1932  8,911,083,000 810,373,000 4,792,828,000 14,514,284,000 73,780,240,000 


“paid-for” basis 


+Figures on a 
m the Spectator 


of agency forces. Payments to stock- 


always an insignificant con- 
sideration in life insurance, declined 


last year from $16,983,806 to $13,971,- 


holders, 


Taxes, licenses and fees rose from 


$71,640,486 to $72,243,502. 


L187. 


The decline in expenses was insufli- 
cient to offset the abnormally large in- 
policyholders, 


crease in payments to 


and total disbursements reached $3,- 
997,698,360, an increase of $459,993,- 


106 in the year. The aggregate income, 
however, exceeded aggregate disburse- 
ments by two-thirds of a billion dollars. 


Asset Distribution and 
Investment Trends 
The chief changes in the asset dis- 
life 
revealed by 


insurance companies 
last year, as the Com- 
pendium, were a reduction in real es- 
tate mortgages held, and increases in 
real estate owned, and in policy loans 


tribution of 


and cash. The decrease in mortgage 
holdings was occasioned largely by 
foreclosures. The investment was 


transferred to real estate. 

Real estate owned by life insurance 
companies has continued to increase 
throughout the past At the 
close of 1922, 286 legal reserve life in- 
surance companies held real estate 
valued at $197,167,199. By 1928 this 
amount had more than doubled, and in 
1929 it reached a value of $463,864,187. 
In 1930 real estate was placed at $547,- 
562,161, and in 1931 it amounted to 
683,234,746. During 1932 this asset 
item moved sharply up to $932,947,966. 
The amount of real estate now owned 
by life insurance companies is still less 
than 5 per cent of total and, 
judging from the past experience of 
life insurance companies with property 
under foreclosure, eventual 


decade. 


assets, 


acquired 
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Prior to 1921, 
“Compendium of Official Life Insurance 


insurance 
Reports 


group 
and the “Life 


disposition will probably be made at a 
profit. In any event, the loss will not 
be material. At the time a 
policy of the utmost leniency is being 


present 


foreclosure of 
properties life 
companies hold mortgages. 


respect to 
which 


followed in 


upon insurance 


Percentage Distribution of Life Insur- 


ance Assets, December 31, 1932 

Per Cent 
te MNOS is di scascces aganeele? Gam 
Farm mortgages 8.6 
Other mortgages 27.2 
Government bonds eee ora 

Bonds of states, territories and 
possessions ....... 1.2 
eer 3.5 
Railroad bonds ....... a 
Public utility bonds 8.4 
PE CE wivcwack stave nees 2.8 
Ser TT ree ee 2.5 
Collateral loans ........... 0.1 
ee 0.7 
Loans to policyholders ......... 17.7 
a 519 oe aoe a each ee aonaiers 1.6 
Deferred and unpaid premiums... 2.2 
ae WE GN ike 6k vie wwrnceees 2.3 
ME! cab wa teudkekox bee Gawe en 100.0 


The most significant change in 1932 
among the ass@ts of life insurance com- 
panies is the increase in premium notes 
and loans to policyholders. Since 1929 
the proportion of these two items to 
the total admitted assets has increased 
from 13.3 per cent to 18.4 per cent. 
This is a natural tendency during the 
depression when policyholders avail 
themselves of the loan privileges to pay 
premiums and to meet financial emer- 
gencies. There is no evidence that 
the increased demands upon life insur- 
ance companies to meet this and other 
payments to policyholders is resulting 


1,598,742,000 
1,847,139,000 
2,468,936,000 10,107,256,000 
3,194,576,000 11,343,740,000 
4,299,271,000 12,823,680,000 
5,425,988,000 14,187.164,000 
6,429,743,000 15,548,488,000 
8,034,290,000 
9,122,348,000 17,901,997,000 
9,886,029,000 18,287.408,000 
9,954,011,000 18,274,432,000 
9,108,742,326 17,265,390,000 


included with ordinary insurance 
Insurance 


Insurance Outstanding, Dec. 31 


Group Industrial Total 
4,434,905,000 22,784,190,000 
4,811,042,000 24,679,312,000 
5,223,415,000 27,180,009,000 
5,703,198,000 29,870,310,000 
6,406.556,000 34,578,738,000 
7,189,852,000 42,281,391,000 
8,006,120,000 45,983,400,000 
8,886,519,000 50,290,710,000 
56,803,534,000 
63,779,741,000 
71,642,128,000 
79,644,487,000 
87,022,103,000 
95,206,315,000 
103,146,440,000 
107,948,278,000 
108,885,563,000 
100,154,372,000 


16,685,581,000 


The above data have been taker 


Year Book.’ 


in the liquidation of any long term se- 
curity. 

Cash currently held by life insurance 
than the 
1929. De- 


in- 


twice 
On 


companies is more 
amount of that 
cember 31 of the latter year, life 
surance companies had on hand and 
on deposit, $146,994,406 cash. In 1930 
this amount increased to $152,216,379; 
in 1931 to $178,661,510, and in 1932 it 
$323,852,430. The sharpest 
increase was during the past year when 
the ratio of cash to admitted 
rose from .88 per cent to 1.56 per cent. 


held in 


reached 


assets 


Basic Strength Unchallenged 

The outstanding achievement of life 
insurance during the depression, as re- 
vealed so poignantly by The Spectator 
aggregates, has been the increasing 
service rendered to policyholders dur- 
ing these times of financial 
Not only have the companies as a whole 
been able to meet unprecedented de- 
mands of policyholders for cash, but 
they accomplished this feat with com- 
parative ease. Life insurance compa- 
nies as a whole made little use of the 
facilities made available by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for the 
borrowing of cash, and the mortality 
among the companies has been strik- 
ingly low when compared with other 
fields of financial and economic activity. 
In 1932 less than 25 legal reserve com- 
panies were placed in the hands of 
receivers, and of these only one or two 
were of important The largest 
failure during the year was that of 
the Illinois Life, with $150,000,000 of 
insurance in force when placed in re- 
ceivership. The sur- 
rounding this failure were peculiar to 
the company itself and detract nothing 
from the recognized basic strength of 
the institution as a whole. 


distress. 


size. 


circumstances 
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Life Ad Men Planning 


Separate Conference 


Decision of Life Group to Hold 
Chicago Meeting Brings With- 
drawal Movement to a Head 


The International Life Advertisers 
Association is now being planned as a 
new organization in the field of life in- 
surance in North America by the 73 
members of the Life Group of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference, who 
have petitioned the executive committee 
of the for permission to 
withdraw order to form this new 


Conference 
in 
Association. 

Stanley Withe, president of the Con- 
ference, has received the petition and 
has submitted it to the executive com- 
mittee, but has not yet reported the ac- 
tion of the committee to the Conference 
membership. 

The 73 members of the Conference 
who have petitioned for withdrawal rep- 
resent about 85 per cent of the mei- 
bership of the Life Group and a clear 
majority of the entire Conference mem- 
bership. 

Kenilworth H. Mathus, vice-president 
of the Conference and chairman of the 
Life Group, gives the following reasons 
for the action of the majority of his 
group in petitioning for withdrawal in 
order to form the new Association: 

1. The advertising methods and prob- 
lems of life insurance as compared with 
fire and casualty insurance are so en- 
tirely different that a combination of 
the two groups in one organization has, 
in the opinion of most life insurance ad- 
vertising men, been found to be with- 
out merit or purpose. 

2. The Life Group of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference outnumbers the 
Fire and Casualty Group by about two 
to one, and the combined groups of 
such widely different size present an 
unwieldy and unsatisfactory situation 
for joint action. 

3. The numerical strength of the Life 
Group, which is now nearly 100, rep- 
resenting practically all of the leading 
life insurance companies of the United 
States and Canada, makes an organiza- 
tion sufficiently large for effective and 
forceful work. 

1. The complication of trying to work 
out joint plans for two groups so widely 
(Concluded on page 17) 


JUNE LIFE INSURANCE PRODUCTION 
RECORDS NEW HIGH FOR YEAR 


New life insurance for June was 
greater than for any previous month 
of 1933. Contrasted with the corre- 
sponding month of last year, there 
was a decrease of 10.5 per cent in 
June. This compares with decreases 
ranging from 34.9 per cent in January 
to 15.0 per cent in May. For the first 
six months, the new production was 
23.7 per cent below that for the same 
period of 1932. 

These facts are shown by a state- 
ment forwarded by The Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents to the United 
States Department of Commerce. The 
report aggregates the figures—exclu- 
sive of revivals, increases and dividend 
additions—of 43 member companies 
having in force 81 per cent of the total 
life insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. The 
total new business for these companies 
in June, 1933, was $687,776,000, as 
against $614,431,000 for January, $609,- 
725,000 for February, $640,414,000 for 
March, $628,778,000 for April, and 
$645,320,000 for May. 

The June total of $687,776,000 con- 


trasts with $768,233,000 for June of 
1932. A comparison by classes shows 
new Ordinary insurance amounted to 
$445,435,000 against $504,329,000—a 
decrease of 11.7 per cent. New Indus- 
trial insurance amounted to $198,046,- 
000 against $213,298,000—a decrease 
of 7.2 per cent. New Group insurance 
was $43,295,000 against $50,606,000— 
a decrease of 14.4 per cent. 

For the first half of the year, the 
total new business of these companies 
was $3,826,444,000 this year against 
$5,013,617,000 last year—a decrease of 
23.7 per cent. New Ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to $2,585,136,000 against 
$3,294,069,000—a decrease of 21.5 per 
cent. Industrial insurance amounted 
to $1,096,119,000 against $1,362,331,000 
—a decrease of 19.5 per cent. Group 
insurance amounted to $144,189,000 
against $357,217,000—a decrease of 
59.6 per cent. 

The new paid-for business during 
each of the first six months of 1931, 
1932 and 1933, and percentage in- 
creases or decreases, are shown in the 
following table: 


NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, INCREASES AND 


DIVIDEND 


ADDITIONS—43 UNITED STATES MEMBERS 


(These companies have 81 per cent of the total business outstanding in all 
United States legal reserve companies) 
1932 1933 
Month 1931 1932 1933 over 1931 over 1932 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


January .. 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


January .. 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


$594,741,000 
598,755,000 
718,751,000 
689,011,000 
671,243,000 
671,039,000 


$3,943,540,000 


$214,320,000 
208,888,000 
246,663,000 
234,941,000 
236,294,000 
250,658,000 


$1.391,764,000 


$78,363,000 
103,587,000 
61,918,000 
99,069,000 
71,845,000 
81,647,000 


$496,429.000 


$887,424,000 
911,230,000 
1,027,332,000 
1,023,021,000 
979,382,000 
1,003,344,000 


ORDINARY INSURANCE 









$614,040,000 $423,573,000 3.2% —31.0% 
575,497,000 424,483,000 3.9 -26.2 
592,333,000 435,308,000 17.6 —26.5 
520,586,000 423,605,000 24.4 —18.6 
187,284,000 32,732,000 27.4 —11.2 
504, 000 445,435,000 24.8 —11.7 

$3,294,069,000 $2,585,136,000 —16.5% —21.5% 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 

$217,552,000 $168,312,000 1.5% ~22.6% 
220,568,000 168,400,000 5.6 23.7 
251,059,000 187,761,000 1.8 —25.2 
236,898,000 183,462,000 0.8 —22.6 
222,956,000 190,138,000 —5.6 —14.7 
213,298,000 198,046,000 14.9 —7.2 

$1,362,331,000 $1,096,119,000 21% —19.5% 

GROUP INSURANCE 

$111,919,000 $22,546,000 42.8% —-79.9% 

35,122,000 16,842,000 66.1 —52.0 
45,574,000 17,345,000 —26.4 —61.9 
64,883,000 21,711,000 —34.5 —66.5 
49,113,000 22,450,000 —31.6 —54.3 
50,606,000 43,295,000 38.0 —14.4 
$357,217,000  $144,189,000 28.0%  —59.6% 

TOTAL INSURANCE 

$943,511,000 $614,431,000 6.3% -34.9% 
831,187,000 609,725,000 —§.8 ~26.6 
$88,966,000 640,414,000 13.5 -28.0 
822,367,000 628,778,000 —19.6 -23.5 
759,353,000 645,320,000 ~22.5 —15.0 
768,233,000 687,776,000 —23.4 —10.5 

444,00 —14.0%  —23.7% 


$5.831.733,000 $5,013,617,000 $3,826,444,000 
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Improved Business Conditions 
Reflected in Life Insurance 





Farmers Now Seeking to Regain 
Abandoned Property; Foreclosures 
Decline 


CHICAGO, July 18— Explanation of 
how the recent business revival, espe- 
cially the improvement in farming 
conditions, has reacted to the benefit 
of life insurance companies, was given 
here last week by Henry S. Nollen, 
president of the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company of Iowa, in his address 
to the company’s production clubs at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

Mr. Nollen told his field men that 
last year his company had encouraged 
tenants on foreclosed farms of the 
Equitable to hold their crops for a 
better market, and that on January 1 
the company’s share of such produce 
from Iowa farms alone was valued at 
$90,000. Mr. Nollen said that the com- 
pany already has sold a portion of the 
supply for $75,000 cash and the re- 
mainder at current prices is valued at 
more than $200,000, or an apprecia- 
tion of $185,000 since January 1. The 
company did not include the $90,600 
in its statement on January 1, how- 
ever. 

Mr. Nollen said the attitude of the 
farmers now is more optimistic and 
that foreclosures have taken a sharp 
decline and that many inquiries are 
being received from former owners as 
to ways and means of recovering their 
property. He told of one farmer who 
just last week paid his past due inter- 
est and also paid in advance the in- 
terest coming due October 1. 

Mr. Nollen said that his company 
now is finding it inconvenient to keep 
large sums of cash on hand because 
of the improvement in premium col- 
lections, and once again is buying Gov- 
ernment bonds. 


Union National Life 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


At the end of the first six months 
ending June 30, 1933, the Union Na- 
tional Life Insurance of Lincoln, Neb., 
had total admitted assets of $126,520 
and a surplus to policyholders of $126,- 
520, of which $100,000 represents capi- 
tal stock. The total premium income for 
the first six months amounted to $23,- 
851 as against $19,455 for the first six 
months of 1932. The total amount was 
$28,138, with payments to policyhold- 
ers of $2,940. 
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FOREIGN BUSINESS. 
~ ; 7 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 

Insurance man, many years’ experience in foreign 
business, would consider General Agency or Branch of 
Life Company to cover productive Latin American 
territory. Or would entertain negotiations with 
independent Interests or Holding Company to organ- 
ize Company to operate exclusively in Spanish America. 
Complete survey of territory, ete., available upon 
entering negotiations. All c ications fidential 
Desk 7, 155 East 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y. 














Advertising Conference 
(Concluded from page 16) 
different in size and so entirely differ- 
ent in interest has been a distinct han- 
dicap to both groups for several years. 

Chairman Mathus states that Pres- 
ident Stanley Withe and other mem- 
bers of the Fire-Casualty Group are 
opposing the proposal of the Life Group 
members to withdraw. He states, how- 
ever, that in his opinion the proposal, 
which would bring about two separate 
organizations for the two groups, would 
be a very decided and distinct advan- 
tage for both groups. 

One of the contributory reasons for 
the decision of the Life Group to act 
definitely at this time was the fact that 
President Withe and Fire-Casualty 
members of the executive committee de- 
cided to call off the annual meeting of 
the Conference which was scheduled for 








Chicago in September. This proposal 
was unanimously opposed by represen- 
tatives of the Life Group who decided 
to go ahead with plans for the Life 
Group meeting in Chicago on the basis 
of the original decision of the execu- 
tive committee which was made at its 
meeting in December, 1932. 

A record attendance of Life Group 
men at the Chicago meeting is antici- 
pated. Program and exhibit arrange- 
ments are working out on a basis that 
shows enthusiastic cooperation, and a 
meeting of exceptional value seems as- 
sured. 


Life Business in Kansas 
During 1932 


The total amount of life insurance 
written in the State of Kansas, includ- 
ing ordinary, industrial and group, as 
of December 31, 1932, was $179,592,- 
789, and in force, $1,085,091,488; pre- 
miums received during 1932, $31,947,- 
868; losses incurred, $8,617,829. 

The above figures apply only to com- 
panies admitted to do business in Kan- 
sas, which filed their statements within 
the state. 
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Berkshire Life Production 
Shows Increase 


Final figures reporting paid business 


of the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass., for 
the months of May and June shows 
an 18 per cent gain over the corre 
sponding period of a year ago. Paid 
business for June, 1933, shows an in 
crease over June, 1932, of better than 
> per cent. 

| | 


During the month of June the com 
pany held a “June Special” campaign 
featuring the Berkshire Special Policy, 
low 
plan especially designed to meet 
the 
budgets of today. 


protect ion 
the 
read- 


a new cost, maximum 
necessarily 
justed The 
lege of free direct by mail circularizing 
service on the Berkshire Special Pol 
icy was also extended to all full-time 
Berkshire Associates during the 


curtailed and 


privi- 


month 


of June. 


: 
A COMPLETE LINE 











The Missouri State Life provides 
the field man with a complete line of 
policy forms offering a wide range 
of non-participating and participat- 
ing contracts, designed to meet the 
varying needs of individual pros- 
pects. Life—Accident and Health— 
Group—Salary Savings. 


Liberal Agency contracts, prompt 
underwriting service, helpful field 


cooperation. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Saint Louis 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
| 


St. Louis Suicide Record 
As Reported by Coroner 


Negro Race Shows Markedly Low 
Death Rate From this Cause; Shoot- 
ing Favorite Method 
The hazard of suicide has not been 

given much consideration in writing life 

insurance on negro lives. This is in- 
dicated by the annual 


Coroner Frank P. Furlong of St. Louis, 


report of 


Mo., which reveals that although thers 
was a total of 221 suicides in the city 
during the year 1932 only four of the 
persons who destroyed their own lives 


were negroes. This is only approxi- 
mately 1.8 per cent, although the 


negroes represent about 13 per cent of 
the total population of the city at 
present. 

The report states that the total num- 


ber of suicides is a gain of 30 com- 
pared with 1931. Of those who killed 
themselves 177 were men and 47 
women. It was shown also that 125 


were married, 44 widowed, 42 single 
and 8 while the 
status of five was not known. 
The greatest number of suicides, 85, 
occurred in the age bracket 45 to 60. 
3etween 30 and 45, 52 killed themselves 
and from 60 to 70 and _ be- 
tween 15 and 30, persons 
more than 70 years of age figured in 


divorce, marriage 


years 45 
26, while 


18 suicides. 

Guns and revolvers continued the 
favorite means of taking one’s life, 82 
selecting such instruments for suicide, 
while asphyxiation by gas accounted 
for 49 self-sought deaths and 41 per- 
sons ended their lives with poison. 
Hanging was the means selected by 18 
while eight went to the river to end 
their troubles. Seven resorted to carbon 
monoxide and an equal number commit- 
ted suicide by jumping out of windows. 
Five slashed their throats with a razor 
and three others used knives to end it 
all. One ignited clothing, one jumped 
into a quarry and one jumped in front 
of a train to pass out of life. 





Alexander Agency Appoints Colin 

The Paul Alexander Agency of the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America has appointed N. Leon Colin, 
production manager. The Alexander 
Agency, which is one of the leading 
units in the Guardian’s field organiza- 
tion, is located at 16 Court Street, 
Brooklyn. 

Prior to assuming his new duties, Mr. 
Colin was connected with the Penn Mu- 
tual in New York City. 
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The Silent Salesman 


(Concluded from page 6) 


tory where the company he repre- 
ented had no local representative, but 
lid have several] policyholders there. 
He secured the list from the company, 

which the most influential one 
roved to be a wealthy lawyer who 


ad retired on account of age and sel- 
mm left The agent 
his residence on the _ telephone, 
1ounced his and business, stat- 
ting that Mr. Cochran was a member 
if the company represented, and if 
convenient he would like to make a 
friendly call. Permission was granted. 
He had plenty of 
to enjoy the visit. 
all his stenographer and dictated sev- 
eral letters of with 
ments on his long experience as a sat- 


called 
an- 


his home. 


name 


leisure and seemed 


He volunteered to 


introduction com- 


isfied policyholder in the company. 
This proved a worthwhile list of pros- 
pects and brought immediate results. 

An age change card was. passed 


along to an agent in New York in the 
way of a lead. The agent very soon 
reported complainingly that the pros- 
was 75 years old and therefore 
was not insurable. He told that 
perhaps this man had sons, daughters, 
nephews or who 
insurable, and was persuaded to call 
again. The result was a prepaid ap- 
plication for $30,000 on the life of a 
prospective son-in-law. Our _ policy- 
holders ought to be our best source of 
prospects. 

Prospects for life insurance are to 
be found wherever a high state of civ- 
ilization exists. Intelligent people are 
easily interested in legitimate and sure 


pect 
was 


acquaintances were 


financial gain. Life insurance is the 
one security that has no downward 


trends in value during financial pan- 
ics and depressions, and the cost is 
never increased on account of prosper- 
ous financial] conditions, and the lead- 
ing companies are safe beyond a doubt. 

The only type of insurance that in- 


sure against a contingency which is 
bound to occur sooner or later in each 
instance, is life insurance. Further- 


more, any permanent plan of life in- 
surance affords a method of acquiring 
and the 
compared method of 
acquiring property, is nii. The 
ership is complete with the initial pay- 
ment and as long as maintained in full 
The illustrations given for age 
35 in the preceding article afford the 
proof in the true light of actual ex- 


estate, cost, 


other 


a nonforfeitable 


with any 


own- 


force. 
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perience, and what is true of age 35, 
holds proportionately for other ages 
and other plans, as illustrated in the 


the basis of 


$1,000, with respect to net premiums. 


accompanying table on 
It is the acme of perfection in personal 
and family security, economy and pre- 
caution. It is the barometer of social 
progress in this country and is within 
the reach of all who are able to qualify 
for 


membership as_ policyholders. 


Expanding New York City Quarters 
The Buffalo Mutual Life Insurance 
Company announces an expansion of 
its Greater New York 
now located at 907-909 Chrysler Build- 


office which is 
ing, New York City. 

This 
nearly three times as much new busi- 
during the first 
1933 as compared with a like period 
1932. 


charge as district manager. 


company has been’ writing 


ness six months of 


for John McKay continues in 











more conservative 


life insurance companies. 


for old age. 


for cash. 





Home Office Building 





SELLING 
RETIREMENT INCOME 


As a result of the lessons taught by the past few critical years, 
an increasing number of people are now determined to follow a 
program to 
Many of them will quite naturally turn to the well-managed 


rhrough life insurance, men and women not only can protect 
their dependents against financial loss in the event of premature 
death, but they can also build up a cash reserve for themselves 
for emergency needs during the middle years of life and provide 
funds which will assure a steady guaranteed retirement income 
More and more, people are recognizing the unique 
advantages of life insurance from an investment viewpoint. 


The New York Life Agent is in an exceptionally strong position 
to be of service to such individuals. 
whose financial strength is unquestioned. 
New York Life policy contract provides a retirement income on 
all policies which mature as endowments, or are surrendered 
The Agent has a wide choice of new as well as old 
insurance contracts to fit the particular needs of his clientele for 
retirement income; also single premium and annual premium, 
and immediate and deferred annuities. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


attain financial independence. 


He represents a Company 
Option Three of the 


51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Seven Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand for One Month 


At the beginning of June, the 
Engelsman Agency, of the Penn Mu- 
tual in New York, was asked to plan 
a campaign of volume and lives for the 
month and Felix U. Levy set the fol- 
lowing task for himself: He planned 
to pay for $500,000 on at least 10 lives. 

Starting on June 1, by planning 
every case very carefully and following 

the details after he 
his campaign, he not 


through on all 
had conceived 
only succeeded in reaching his goal, but 
went considerably beyond it and paid 
for the following business: 

Case No. 1 $19,000 
‘ase No. 2 95,000 
‘ase No 18.000 
‘ase No. 4 106,667 
‘ase No. 5 10,000 
‘ase No. 6 38,000 
‘ase No 


t 

7 1,000 
‘ase No. & 

’ 

l 

l 


7,500 

16,000 

( 333,000 
l 51,000 


paid business in the Penn 
Mutual over $717,000. In addition to 
this, he paid for $119,000 outside the 
Penn and has additional insurance on 
binders totaling $180,000, making a 
total of 12 lives for $1,117,000 plus. 

Despite the fact that there is sup- 
posed to be a depression and many 
agencies are complaining, Felix man- 
aged to pay for more business than the 
total monthly production of any one 
of 80 per cent of the agencies in New 
York City in the month of June. 

This is a remarkable demonstration 
of what case planning and hard work 
can accomplish no matter what con- 
ditions may confront the salesman. It 
really should be an inspiration to in- 
surance men throughout the country. 


‘ase No. ! 
‘ase No 
‘ase Ni 


Total 


Agency Officer's School 


A score or more of chief agency offi- 
cers of smaller life insurance com- 
panies now are going to school again 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. They 
are participating in the second annual 
course for agency officers to be spon- 
sored by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau of Hartford. 

Among the topics being presented 
are “Financial Aspects of Agency De- 
partment Operation”; “The Relation of 
the Type of Agency Organization to 
Production”; “The Relation of the Plan 
of Compensation to Production,” “Sales 
Promotion Methods,” “Budgetary Con- 
trol,” and “Reduction of Expense.” 

The course is being presented under 
the general direction of H. G. Kenagy, 
assistant manager of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, and he is 


being assisted by G. F. Davies, L. J. 
Doolin, L. S. Morrison, L. W. S. Chap- 
man, K. R. Miller and Miss Grace 
Hutchinson. John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., manager of the Bureau, will attend 
the sessions next week. 

A similar school for agency officers 
of the larger companies will be held 
in New York in September. 

Representatives from companies in 
California, Canada, Texas, Alabama, 
Massachusetts, North Dakota and IJI- 
linois are present. 


* COMMENT 











Union Central Life Promotions 


Two promotions in the Agency De- 
the Union Central Life 
Company, of Cincinnati, 
announced by Wendell F. 
Dixon Trueblood was 


partment of 
Insurance 
have been 
Hanselman. H. 
appointed district supervisor in charge 
of the eastern division, and Clyde Fer- 
editor of the 
Union Central 


appointed 
the 


guson was 
Agency Bulletin, 
Life, house organ. 
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eriert Alen 


No one has all the attributes 
necessary to perfection. 


But there are many who do 
possess the outstanding of 
all personal qualities, and 
it is fortunate for civiliza- 
tion that there are. 


This is called ‘‘ignoring 
self” and without it there 
would be no such things 
as personal sacrifice or 
the protection of the help- 
less. 


It 1s often the motive behind the purchase 
of life insurance. 


Susuranre Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durriep, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Che Prudential 
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Greatest Speech; 
Greatest Chart 

Dr. Julius Klein, former assistant 
secretary of commerce, believes the fol- 
»wing the best life insurance speech 
ver made: “In this hand I hold the 
ecurities of three great industrial 
corporations. They were worth $1,000 
n 1929. They are worth $160 today. 
in this hand I hold a life insurance 
policy which was worth $1,000 in 1929 
and it is worth $1,000 today.” 

A great speech, truly. And if you 
ion’t like speeches, you may find this 
fundamental idea graphically expressed 
in the Wall Of Protection chart by 
David A. Lunden-Moore, published by 
The Spectator Company, under the title 
“Is Life Insurance A Good Invest- 
ment.” 


Pilot Life Launches 
‘New Deal" Policy 

The Pilot New Deal Policy, issued in 
minimum units of $5,000, has just made 
its bow in the Pilot Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, N. C. field. This 
contract for the first year is low-cost 
term insurance, $1,000 of which auto- 
matically converts to the Whole Life 
plan at the end of one year, and each 
year thereafter another $1,000 is so 
converted until the entire face amount 
has been changed to the Whole Life 
plan. If sold in larger units, such as 
$10,000, the conversion takes place in 
units of $2,000 each year. 


The contract was received’ en- 
thusiastically by the Pilot field, it is 
reported. The new contract was 
named by Harry F. Lynch, Pilot 


representative in Sumter, S. C., who 
was first to suggest the winning title 
in a contest staged among the field 
men. Some ten agents suggested a 
similar title, but Mr. Lynch wired in 
his selection ahead of the others. 


National Economic League 
Member for State of Ohio 


The National Economic League has 
announced the nomination of Charles 
F. Williams, president of the Western 
and Southern Life Insurance Company, 
for membership on the National Coun- 
cil of the League to represent the State 
of Ohio. The principal function of the 
Council is to select the issues for con- 
sideration, to nominate members for 
special committees, and to vote on the 
questions and reports submitted by 
these committees. 
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| For Over 82 Years 


In 1851 the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual issued its first policy. From 
that day to this its constant en- 
deavor has been to furnish the 
best possible life insurance ser- 
vice at the lowest possible cost. 
That it has been successful is 
shown by the enviable reputa- 
tion which the company enjoys 
among those who buy insurance 
and among those who sell it. 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of 
Insurance in Force 
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Campaign for President 


the Home Life Insurance Company of 
America was given by the men 
Division No. 2 when they dedicated pro- 
duction during the month of June to 
Mr. Walsh in honor of his birth month. 

Crashing through all obstacles, the 
fieldmen of the company presented Mr. 
Walsh with banner production. 
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AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


OME months ago The Spectator 
published an article by Bill Carroll, 

of Philadelphia’s big 
producers, who had conceived the idea 
applying Knute Rockne’s football 
technique to life insurance selling. 
Every play, every interview, is planned 
for a touchdown. 
Wilson 


S 


one personal 


oi 


Now my good friend 
Slick, Reliance Life Manager 


| in Johnstown, Pa., writes on the same 


thought. 


He says: 
* * 


T was the immortal Knute Rockne 

who said: “Every play we run is a 
Touchdown play.” In other words, if 
each man did exactly as he was re- 
quired to do, if each blocker took his 


| particular man out, if each interferer 
: . } ; | who, ultimately, in the progress of the 

A strong testimonial of their high | 
regard for President Basil S. Walsh of | 


of | 





play was assigned a defense man in the 


secondary or safety, performed his 
duty, then the play would result in a 
touchdown. And to this end many, 


many hours of grueling practice were 
given. Hour after hour and day after 
day these plays were practiced so that 
when Saturday arrived they could be 
executed in a perfect manner. The 
value of this definite objective pro- 
cedure, its ability to produce touch- 
downs when needed can be attested to 
by many of us who were fortunate 
enough to see the Rockne “steam roll- 
ers” perform in their theatrical fashion. 

In like manner we life insurance 
salesmen are “putting on a show.” We 
have discovered a prospect who can 
measure up to our qualifications; and 
we are ready to “shoot the works”; in 
other words, make our presentation, 
and attempt to close. We approach 
this interview—which we hope will be 
a closing interview—without fear; for, 
we have discovered a need and we can 
offer a plan that will satisfy that need. 

Following the Rockne procedure we 
make our presentation, attempt to 
create desire, answer objections and— 
close. 

If we have discovered this to be a 
real need, if we can present our plan 
in an intelligent manner, then we will 
have swept away the first line of de- 
fense or forwards who are blocking our 
path to the sale. If our presentation 
can create desire to own, then we have 
taken out the secondary defense or 
backs. We proceed to the objections 
which must, of course, present them- 
selves. 

But, just as it requires hours of train- 
ing, hours of concentration to master 
every touchdown play, it requires hours 
and months, in fact, of practice to 
master the various elements of the sale. 
If you are genuinely and sincerely in- 
terested in becoming proficient in in- 
terview control, if you will work hard 
—then you will succeed, if you fall 
down some where along the line, if you 
become careless and do not perform 


| your duty—you will fail. 








THIRTY YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


N view of the fact that premium rate 
| increases, lower surrender values, 
and decreases in dividends to policy 
holders are, temporarily at least, im 
portant considerations to the policy 
holder who is watching the new cost of 
his insurance, the table below is most 
appropriate at this time. The imme 
diate net cost trend of life insurance is 


definitely upward—a course that is nat- 


ural enough in the light of conditions 
in general over the past few years 
Viewed from the long range, however, 
the current trend does not appear as 
serious as at first blush. 

Concrete evidence that the ultimate 
benefits accruing to _ policyholders 
hould properly be judged from a long 
term basi and that over-emphasis 
hould not be placed on current down- 
vard dividend revisions and rate in 
creases is embodied in the table below. 

This table presents a picture of the 
growth of 26 of the older life insur- 
ance companies in the United States 
over a period of 30 years, beginning 
Jan. 1, 1903. At that time these com 
panies had total admitted assets of $1, 
851,456,957, while 30 years later on 
Jan. 1, 1933, the same companies had 


1 admitted assets of $10,559,599.869. 
During that period the total premiums 
received were $22,564,197,716, and total 


tota 


income, including $7,842,770,665 _ in- 
terest on investments, etc., was $30.- 
106 968 381. 

During the 30-year period these 26 


companies had paid to their policyhold- 
ers the amount of $16,825,914,005, 
which was but $5,738,283,711 less than 


the premiums received. Inasmuch as the 
for the benefit of 

the were 
policyholders these 
received benefits of 


assets accumulated 


policyholders during period 


$8,708,143,012, in 
companies actually 
$25,534,057,017 against premiums paid 
of $22,564,197,716. 


This is an actual increment dividend 


of $2,969,859,301 or $113.16 for each 
$100 contributed. At the present time 


almost $60,000,000 per week is being 
paid by life insurance companies of the 
United States to policyholders and 
beneficiaries, of which considerably 
more than half is paid to living pol- 
icvholders in the form matured en- 
dowments, disability benefits, annuities, 
dividends and surrender values. 
A supplementary table showing 
growth of all life insurance 
the United States in the 
1932, reveals that during 
premium receipts totaled $3,504,- 
255,574, an of $1,817,994,502 
the amount received in 1922. The 
paid to policyholders in 1932 
$3,087,013,- 


of 


the 
10-year 
companies in 
period 1923- 
1932 
increase 
over « 


amount 
attained the record figure of $ 


687, or an increase in 10 years of $2,- 
081,299,639. At the end of 1932, life 
insurance companies in the United 


States had assets aggregating $20,754,- 
112,108, and surplus funds of $1,943,- 
5,310. During the 10-year period as- 
more than doubled. 
The amount of ordinary 
in force in the United States, as shown 
by the table, increased by 100 per cent 
during this period although the amount 
written and paid for in 1932 was but 
slightly in excess of the 1923 figure. 


sets 


insurance 

























Ten-Year Growth, 1923-193z 
Premium Total Paid 
Year Receipts Income Policyholders 
1932 $3,504,255 $4,653,395,656 $3,087,013,687 
1931 3,661,105 4 0, 345 950 2 608, 459,271 
1930 ' 24'326,6 5 4,f 2,246,776,105 
1929 3,340,754,: 4 3 1,949, 994,043 
1928 3,139,581 1 1,679,903,059 
1927 2,860,092,339 3, 1,498,125,504 
1926 2,.612,209,090 3,5 1,375,495, 493 
1925 912,857 3 1,246,169,158 
1924 101 2, 1,202,80 
1923 1,899,750,912 2, 12 327 961 1,088,333,35 
Increase, 
10 
Years $1,817,994,502 $2,504,209,310 $2,081,299,639 
Admitted Surplus 
Assets Funds 
$20,754,112,108 $1,§ 
20,159,939,830 1, 
18,879,611,097 1, 
17,470,868,155 1, 
15,947,095,594 l, 
14,381,430,767 1,5 
12,924,656,748 1,34 5, 
11,537,614,609 1,233,9% 33, 020 
10,499,040,297 1144. 972,790 
9,454,620,793 1,027 "400, 641 





Increase in 10 








Years $12,101,793,618 $987.150,369 
Ordinary Insurance! 

Amount Written Amount 
Year and Paid For in Force 
1932 $9,721,456,059 $82. 888,982,751 
1931 12, 37 9,144,571 90,611,130,678 
1930 396.870 &9,.660,869,442 
1929 99,171 84,638,452,016 
1928 27,705,642 78,520,743,494 
1927 13, 660 ,001,885 71.006,021,682 
1926 13,285,218,623 } 
1925 11,816,746,801 58,866,069,095 
1924 10,650,071,748 51,520,763,378 
1923 9,320,890,348 16,696,277,874 


Increase in 10 
Years 
Includes 


jeeeee $2,215,206,560 


group. 


Industrial Business 


Amount 
Written 





1932 $4,792,828,368 
1931 4,847,103,856 
1930 4,860,078,179 
1926 4,368,934,354 
1928 4,264, 908, 794 
1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 2 "908, 150 386 
1923 2,615,091,608 
Increase in 10 

Years ° $2,524,806,749 





SYNOPSIS OF LIFE INSt SURANCE FOR Turry YEARS 























.484,791,649 


Amount 
in Force 
7,265,389,781 





,287, 108, 290 






323,161 
5,685,581,197 
5,080,738,190 
,164,536,712 
12.893.6480 595 
11,235,670,314 
10,10; ,256,433 


$8,378,870,703 














Showing aggregates of premiums, interest on investments, payments to policyholders, and accumulation of assets in thirty years (1903-1932) of 
twenty-six life insurance companies. 
Aggregate Assets Accu- : 
Admitted Premiums Interest on Total Income Amounts Paid Excess of Admitted mulated for Ratio of 
NAME AND LOCATION Assets Received in Investments, for Thirty to Policy- Prems. Over Assets Policyholders’ Benefits 
OF COMPANY Jan. 1, 1903 Thirty Years ete., for Years holders in Payments to Jan. 1, 1933 Benefit in to Policy- 
Thirty Years Thirty Years Policyholders " Thirty Years _ holderst 
t 3 BS 3 $ $ § $ Y 
na Life, Hartford, Cor 63, 493,546 970, 801, 705 279,192,067 1,249,993,772 674, 043 ,006 296, 758, 699 446, 603 , 863 383, 110,317 108.9 
, shire Life, Pittsfield 11,826,998 114, 402, 72: 44, 247, 622 158,650, 351 92,388,176 22,014,553 49,718, 697 37, 891,699 113.9 
Cc tieut General, Hartford, Conn 4,533,083 304, 536,915 76, 588,948 381, 125, 863 157, 135,973 147, 400, 942 159,721,076 155, 187,993 102 6 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn 65, 634, 605 404, 082, 630 165, 489, 034 569,571,664 321,349,891 82,732,739 218, 806, 308 153,171,703 117 -4 
Equitable Life, New York $58,417,285 3,368,868,048 1,085,116,845 4,453,984,893 2,581,620, 896 787. 247.152 1,471,697,007 1,113,279,722 109.7 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Ia 3,128,584 234,019,021 71,997,638 306, 016, 659 120, 086, 417 113,932, 604 129, 999, 383 126, 870, 799 105.5 
Guardian Life, New York 30, 695, 581 246, 104,758 90, 586, 500 336, 691,258 180, 733 , 556 65,371, 202 95,505 469 64, 809, 888 99.8 
Home Life, New York 14,432,217 186, 582, 645 65, 604, 859 252, 187,504 138, 187,056 48,395, 589 79,985, 127 65,552,910 109.2 
Manhattan Life, New York 17,279,547 66, 177, 651 32, 690, 891 98,778, 542 *. 781,419 —603 , 768 20,331, 633 3,052,086 105.5 
Maryland Life, Baltimore 2, 284, 535 12, 683, 801 6,177,274 18, 861,075 , 307, 406 1,376,395 5,488, 785 3,204,350 114.4 
Massachusetts Mutua!, Springfield, Mass 0,960, 145 785, 689, 107 294,182,572 1,079,871,679 490, 827,394 294, 861,713 449,621,074 418,660,929 115.8 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J 82,857,559 1, 230,313,057 452, 282,354 1, 682,595,411 945,541,172 284,771,885 588, = 137 506,014,578 118.0 
Mutual Life New Yor 382,432,681 2,760,892,404 1,051,848.611 812,741, 015 2,474, 747,373 286,145,031 1,127,213,202 744,780,521 116.6 
National Ia fe, M mntpel ier, Vt 25,335, 030 333, 816,651 118, 685, 488 452,502, 139 255, 294,322 78,522,329 148, 156, 492 122, 821, 462 113.3 
New England Mutual, B ston Mass 34,432,217 539,585,360 181, 434, 894 721,020, 254 367, 273, 806 172,311,554 277,877,373 243,445, 156 113.2 
New York Life, New York 322,840,900 4,357,500,408 1,483,137,448 5,840,637,856 3,243,411,481 1,114,088,927 1,974,076,041 1,651,235, 141 112.3 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee. Wis 165,042,435 2,080,696, 521 778,181,442 2,858,877,963 1,651,973, 284 428, 723, 237 996, 003 , 967 830,961,532 119,3 
Pa Mutual, Los Anzeles, Cal 5,594,729 350, 893, 803 111,542,015 462, 435,818 203 , 886,713 147, 007,090 193,913,904 188,319,175 111.8 
Penn Mutual, Philade!phia, Pa 54,391,103 1,072,777,589 385,821,356 1,458,598,945 771, 171, 880 =. 605, 709 514,588,274 460, 197,171 114 8 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn 15, 699, 212 309, 217, 733 108, 250, 349 417, 468, 082 210,495,714 98, 722,019 166,025, 131 150,325,919 116.7 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa 49, 221, 422 534, 978, 464 197,577, 295 732,555, 759 399, 285, 197 135, 693 , 267 261,387,928 212, 166, 506 114.3 
State Mutua!, Worcester, Mass 21, 678, 560 298,975,530 117, 248, 297 416, 223, 827 220, 441,373 78,534, 157 151, 695, 868 130,017,308 117.2 
Travel ers Insurance, Hartford, Conn 37,078,368 1,185,974, 823 312,741,868 1,498,716, 691 608, 192, 874 577,781,949 674, 492,525 637,414, 157 105 0 
Union Centra!, Cincinnati, Ohio 33,925, 816 720,970,075 293,553,069 1,014,523,144 545, 803, 261 175, 166,814 329, 741,097 295,815, 281 116 7 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me 9,608,117 68,412, 251 25,480,911 93, 893, 162 63 , 553, 159 4,859,092 21,693, 767 12,085, 650 110.6 
Tnited States Life, New York g 5, 244,037 13, 201,018 38, 445,055 30,381,206 —5, 137,169 6,383,741 —2,248,941 111.4 
Agvrezate 26 Companies 1, ‘851, 456, 957 22,564,197,716  7,842,770,665 30,406,968,381 16,825,914,005  5,738,283,711 10,559,599,869 —8,708,143,012 113.2 
+ Being the relations of aggregate amounts paid policyholders plus amounts accumulated to premiums received. 
The Spectator, July 20, 1933 
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Guardian Life Appointments 

Two new appointments in its agency 
rganization in July are announced by 
he Guardian Life Insurance Company 
f America. 

Sherman A. Manchester, who 
een associated with The Guardian in 
New York City for the past six years, 
appointed manager of the 
Hartford Agency, with headquarters at 
650 Main Street, in that city. 

Livingstone T. Steadman has 
appointed representative with 


has 


has been 


been 
special 
ts Sioux Falls agency. 

Mr. Steadman has 
with The Guardian for the past five 
and throughout that time has 
been one of the leading producers in the 
company’s Detroit agency. 


been associated 


years 


Arrangements Perfected 
For Life Advertisers 

Nelson D. Phelps of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual, is perfecting arrangements 
for the national convention of the Life 
Group of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference in Chicago. 

“Even if the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel were located in an undesirable spot, 
the facilities of the hotel itself would 
make it one of America’s outstanding 
convention hotels,” says Kenilworth H. 
Mathus, chairman of the Life Group. 
“But, when you consider the hotel’s 
ideal location, situated as it is on Lake 
Michigan, with the hotel’s balconies 
and restaurants allowing perfect views 
of the blue waters of the lake, it makes 
the headquarters for the Life Group 
as good and perhaps better than any 
they have ever enjoyed in the eleven 
years of their existence.” 

Birmingham Association Meets 

The Birmingham Association of Life 
Underwriters held their monthly meet- 
ing Friday, July 14, at the Hotel Tut- 
wiler. President Thomas J. Huey con- 
gratulated the retiring membership 
committee and expressed the wish that 
the association set a goal of 350 mem- 
for 1934. This year the Birm- 
ingham Association showed a phenom- 
enal increase from 81 to 269 members. 

President Huey announced the fol- 
lowing committee chairmen for the 
ensuing year: Program committee, J. 
Orlando Ogle; legislative committee, 
John B. Cox; finance committee, J. A. 
Matthews; membership committee, 
Louis Williams; sales congress commit- 
tee, W. Sheffield Owen; publicity com- 
mittee, Edmund C. Armes; business 
practice committee, J. W. Wilcox; at- 
tendance committee, Fred S. Chisolm. 


bers 
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ful work is quickly rewarded. 


tendent of Agents. 
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New York and Ohio OPENINGS 


We invite letters from Agents who can 
recognize sound opportunities ... who 
like to work where individual, success- 
Our Policies fit into present-day con- 


ditions and our methods will help you 
to doa good business. Write, Superin- Nt oF 
\) ) 


BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


E. PARKER WAGGONER, First Vice-Pres. and Supt. 
AAU AVA A Us 





Some of Our Policies 


Multiple Option Life and Annuity 
10 and 20 Year Family Income ¢ Spe- 
cial Convertible Term ¢ Whole Life 
Special ¢ 20 Pay Life Special ¢ 10 
and 20 Year Modified Whole Life 
Children’s (3 forms) Birth to age 10. 
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Ohio Celebration 


“Ohio Day” at the World’s 
Chicago, is to be officially celebrated 
on Saturday, July 15. The Ohio com 
missioners of A Century of Progress 
Exposition at a conference arranged a 
tentative program for that day. Gov- 
George White, Ex-Lieutenant 
Governor Charles H. Lewis and Hon. 
Charles F. Henry unanimously agreed 
upon Charles F. Williams, president of 
The Western and Southern Group of 
Insurance Companies, the Cincinnati 
member of the commission, as the Ohio 
Day Manager. 

Commissioner Williams will, in a few 


Fair, 


ernor 


days, appoint his staff, announce the 
official program for the day which in- 
cludes a parade, and arrange for an 
escort for Governor White. 


Ohio Day has aroused state-wide 
interest. The chief speaker of the day 
will be Governor White. The presi- 


dent of A Century of Progress Ex- 
position, Hon. Rufus C. Dawes, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to address - the 
delegations from the Buckeye state. 


Eastern Life Shows Increase 

For the six months of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1933, the Eastern Life 
Company of New York, 
net first-year 
cent as 
months of 1982. 


Insurance 
shows a increase of 
over 120 per 


six 


premiums of 
against the first 
A substantial increase in gross pre- 
miums is also reported. In addition, 
lapses have fallen to one-half of what 
they were last year during this period, 
while surrenders and expirations have 
fallen by over 20 per cent. 


Best Six Months in History 

Showing an increase in insurance in 
force of approximately $1,000,000, the 
Liberty National Life Insurance Co. 
during the first six months of 1933, ex- 
perienced the best six months in its 
history, according to Frank P, Sam- 
ford, vice-president-treasurer. 

“Although complete figures for our 
semi-annual statement are not yet 
available, preliminary figures indicate 
that the company has just gone 
through the best half-year since organi- 
zation,” Mr. Samford said. 











production. 


Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 
ords and with ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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Pres. Withe Would Keep 
1.A.C. in One Group 


Maintains Majority Sentiment is 
in Favor of United Front from 
Ad Men in all Branches 


Questioned last week regarding a 
statement Kenilworth H. 
Mathus, chairman of the Life Group, 
Stanley F. Withe, president of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference, stated 
that regardless of any action by those 
life companies favoring separation, the 
Conference would continue as an or- 
ganization devoted to life, fire and 
casualty interests. 

Practically every fire and casualty 
company represented in the Conference 
have already indicated their decision 
to continue as members of the Con- 
ference. Those companies not in sym- 
pathy with the proposed separation 
movement include some of the larg- 
est life companies represented in the 
Conference, among them the Metropoli- 
tan, the Prudential, the Equitable and 
the John Hancock. All of these com- 
panies, through their representatives, 
have expressed the belief which is 
shared almost unanimously by the fire 
and casualty companies that insurance 
advertising men have a great deal in 
common, regardless of the branch of 
the business in which they are directly 
engaged and that insurance advertisers 
can accomplish infinitely more united 
than if divided into separate organiza- 
tions. 

In his statement, President Withe re- 
ferred to the fact that the Insurance 
Advertising Conference was founded by 
life, fire and casualty advertising men 
and that its constitution and standards 
of practice definitely commit it to the 
principle of co-operation and a broad 
interchange of experience and ideas 
among all branches of the insurance 
business. Mr. Withe said: “The Con- 
ference has no quarrel with those life 
companies which decide to withdraw 
from membership. We are not oppos- 
ing in any way the exercise of each 
member’s undoubted privilege to affiliate 
with any other organization according 
to his own judgment. We will, how- 
ever, insist that those members not in 
sympathy with broad principles to 
which the Conference is dedicated with- 
draw from membership as a matter of 
fairness to everyone concerned. 


issued by 


Reorganization Plan 
to Be Discussed 


Public Hearing on Mortgage Guaranty 
Business of National Surety Co. 


A public hearing, for the purpose of 
discussing proposed plans of reorganiz- 
ing the mortgage guaranty business of 
the National Surety Company, has been 
scheduled by New York State Super- 
intendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick. It will be held in Room 500 
of the State Office Building, 80 Centre 
Street, New York City, at 10 a. m. on 
July 27. 

Bondholders and their representa- 
tives who have any suggestions to of- 
fer are invited to attend. They will be 
given full opportunity to state their 
views and submit their suggestions or 
plans. Trustees of the various bond 
issues guaranteed by the National Sure- 
ty Company also are invited to be 
present. 

Arrangements have already been 
made for the servicing of mortgages 
and property underlying these guaran- 
ties through the National Realty Man- 
agement Company, Inc. 





Death of W. O. Robb 


William Oscar Robb, president of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
until his retirement in 1928, and former 
lecturer on insurance at Yale Univer- 
sity, died Monday at his home in Forest 
Hills. He was 74 years old. 








As evidence of the fact that the In- 
surance Advertising Conference is 
going actively ahead with full regard 
to interests of its life members Presi- 
dent Withe referred to the announce- 
ment of following nomination commit- 
tee which will prepare a slate of nom- 
inations for president, secretary and 
treasurer of the Conference for next 
year. This committee consists of 
Arthur Reddall, assistant secretary of 
Equitable Life of the U. S. A., as 
chairman; Harry A. Warner, Mary- 
land Casualty Company; Harold E. 
Taylor, American Insurance Company; 
J. E. D. Benedict, Metropolitan Life, 
and Frank S. Ennis, Fidelity Phenix 
Fire Insurance Company. According 
to the constitution of the Conference 
the president next year will be a life 
company representative. 
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Calls Receivership 
Suit Unjustified 


President of American Credit 
Indemnity Issues Statement 





Sr. Louis, Mo., July 18.—In a formal 
statement over the signature of its 
president, J. F. McFadden, the Amer- 
ican Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York, has declared that the re- 
cent receivership suit instituted against 
the company in the St. Louis Circuit 
Court by two former employees is 
“wholly without merit—an unjustifi- 
able action” and that company is seek- 
ing an immediate hearing of the case. 
The statement in the form an adver- 
tisement has been published in vari- 
ous newspapers in St. Louis. 

The suit was brought in the names of 
Joseph J. Austin, formerly an inves- 
tigator for the company, and Anthony 
J. Fehringer, formerly manager of the 
St. Louis collection department of the 
concern. Austin is said to be the owner 
of record of 10 shares and Fehringer 
11 shares of the company’s stock. There 
are 40,000 shares of stock outstanding. 

The petition filed in the St. Louis 
court on July 12 not only asked for the 
appointment of a receiver or receivers 
for the company, but also sought the 
removal of the present officers and di- 
rectors, who were named defendants, 
and for an accounting. 

The officers were charged with mis- 
management and with paying them- 
selves exorbitant salaries. 

President McFadden said that the 
suit was an unjustifiable action insti- 
gated by two former employees, and 
that the company is seeking an imme- 
diate hearing of the case. 

On July 13 in discussing the receiver- 
ship suit, President McFadden said: 

“We have weathered the storm and 
our troubles are behind us. The divi- 
dends were paid honestly and our ac- 
counts are paid. Our stock, with par 
value of $10 a share, is selling on the 
market for $9 and its liquidating value 
is more than $30. The company was 
capitalized for $1,000,000, but this was 
reduced to $400,000 last year at the 
suggestion of the State Insurance De- 
partment to meet a reduction in value 
of assets, and the $600,000 difference 
was transferred to the surplus ac- 
count.” 
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A. Wilbur Nelson Describes 
a News of the Far West 

At New York University School of SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 17—The the law to read in this manner; the 


Education last week before a special 
‘lass of school superintendents, school 
yard members and custodians of 
buildings for many of the eastern and 
western states, A. Wilbur Nelson, as- 
sistant to the general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
gave an address which sketched the 
work of the National Board with par- 
ticular attention to such phases as are 
concerned with public schools. Mr. 
Nelson also discussed insurance costs 
and the possibilities of reducing prem- 
ium charges through improvement in 
properties. In a final admonition at 
the conclusion of his address Mr. 
Nelson said: “The insurance business is 
a complex and complicated one, a 
profession you might say of specialists. 
That is why your local agent or broker 
is worthy of his hire, you will generally 
find him a man of wide experience who 
has spent years in the insurance busi- 
ness. If you consult with him, you 
will find him willing and able to help 
you in your insurance problems.” 


Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific has issued a request that all 
member companies cooperate with the 
Insurance Department by supplying it 
with a complete list of all agents in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
new agents’ and brokers’ qualification 
law. An interesting side light on the 
new law has presented itself in the 
penalties imposed for failure of agents 
and brokers to obtain renewal licenses 
before July 31. According to reports 
in the insurance district the new law 
provides that such failure will mean 
a penalty of double the amount of fee 
while the intent of the sponsors was 
that the penalty would be the same 
amount as the fee plus the fee itself. 
In the case of agents the fee is $2 
plus “double the amount” or $4, while 
in the case of delinquent brokers the 
renewal fee of $5 is required plus a 
penalty of double that amount or $10, 
making $15. The Insurance Depart- 
ment has ruled that it has interpreted 


fee, plus a penalty of double the fee. 


The Fireman’s Fund group com- 
panies has started a series of news- 
paper advertisements in 65 of the lead- 
ing daily newspapers of California. 


The Pacific National Fire of San 
Francisco, owned by Trans-America 
Corporation, has assets of $3,685,157, 
representing a gain of $276,374 for the 
first half of this year, according to the 
semi-annual statement issued by Presi- 
dent F. N. Belgrano, Jr. Based upon 
market values the statement also shows 
surplus of $1,246,960, including an in- 
crease of $193,906 during the last six 
months. The company statement shows 
23.6 per cent of its total assets in cash 
and U. S. Government bonds; total 
bond holdings amounted to $1,899,299 
or more than half of the total assets. 











bile lines. 





INANCIAL strength with a high degree of 
liquidity, competent underwriting evidenced 
by lower-than-average loss ratios, and treaties 
that are designed to fit the individual require- 
ments of direct-writing companies 
qualifications which are strongly emphasized 


by the INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE 
COMPANY, of Cedar Rapids, lowa. Rein- 


surance only, of Fire, Tornado, and Automo- 


+ + + + 





these are 
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Secretary of 
Advertising Conference 


I. P. Ward has been appointed execu- 
secretary of the Insurance Adver- 


tive 

ng Conference, which is composed 
of the leading life, fire and casualty 
companit n the United States and 
Canada. Mr. Ward was a member of 
the class of 1925, Yale (Sheff.) and 
later took courses at Massachusetts In 
titute of Technology. He was for- 
merly associated with the publicity de 
partment of the Aetna (Fire) Insur- 
ance Company, which position he re- 
signed to go with the Forbes Litho- 


Manufacturing Company of 
More recently he has been as 
sociated with R. S. Peck & Company 
of Hartford. He located in 
Hartford, headquarters office 
will be established for the 
activities of the Conference. 


graph 
Boston. 


will be 
where a 
conduct of 


the various 


First Half Year 
Record Good 

The Board of 
writers the fire 
United States in June were $21,578,609, 
37.16 per cent below the loss for June, 


1932, 


Under- 
in the 


Fire 


losses 


National 
reports 


and was more than $3,000,000 be- 


low the loss in May, 1933. For the 
first half of this year the drop in 
losses, as compared with the corre- 


sponding period of 1932, was over $64,- 
000,000. 
The following table shows the losses 





for the first six months of 1933 and 
1932: 
Jan $35,547,565 
Felt 36,661,481 
Marcel 35,321,248 
April 2 970 
Ma 2 714 
Tur 2 609 
rot $245.669.956 $181,273,587 


Fire Loss Declines 


in Great Britain 

Fire Great Britain 
Ireland for May showed a considerable 
decrease; they amounted to £252,800 
as compared with £1,300,800 in April, 
This 


con- 


losses in and 


--“ 


and with £576,000 in May, 1932. 
is quite an improvement when 
trasted with German figures, for in- 
stance, where fire losses during May 
were Reichsmark 5,091,625 as against 
Reichsmark 5,006,087 for April. In 
Germany, there are approximately 179 
fires a day; in Czechoslovakia, however, 
which cannot compare in either size, 
or population with Germany, there are 


counted on the average 104 fires a 


It would appear that the age old 
British fire insurance under- 
risks, have met 


day. 
efforts of 
fire 


writers to limit 


with striking success. 


Fire Protection 
Shown With Films 


W. Johnson, president of the Motion 
Picture Service, Inc., of New Orleans, 
has recently completed the production 
of a film that should be of particular in- 
terest to the fire insurance world. Mr. 
Johnson informs us that when his firm 
first decided to produce a film that would 
be of benefit to the fire insurance and 
fire prevention equipment concerns of 
the country, he considered what type of 
film would best tell the story, and that 
the answer was simple. “We had merely 
to show a scene that occurs frequently 
in almost any community, presented in 
such a manner as to make a vivid im- 
would ag 
film 


pression on all who see 


decided to 


he said, “and so we 











the actual burning of a dwelling.” To 
accomplish this purpose a model, built 
exactly to scale, was made of a typical 
It was placed in a 
Under 


American home. 
“lot” and properly landscaped. 
the eye of the camera it was identical 
to one of its full-sized prototypes. Then 
the dwelling was ignited. The camera 
went into action. The finished produc- 
tion shows exactly what happens when 
a home is ravaged by fire. It shows 
how a house burns, and shows it as 
only a motion picture of the “real 
thing’ can. Mr. Johnson tells us that 
many expert opinions have attested the 
graphic qualities of that film. It leaves 
nothing to the imagination, he says, 
and makes its plea directly to the per- 
sons who are most in need of such pro- 
tection, forcefully, and with an appeal 
that can only be appreciated after view- 
The smaller picture 
the 


Vas 


ing that fire film. 
the completed 
how it looked when 


model and 


the fire 


shows 
other 


all over. 











1933 
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To Modernize 
Water Works 

The fire protection facilities 
nany communities in Missouri 
he modernized if the plans of various 
ities and towns to finance water 
works and distribution systems through 
funds obtained under the new National 
industrial Recovery Act are consum- 
mated. In a number of towns the plans 
for these improvements have prog- 
ressed sufficiently so that work could 
be started in a very short time if the 
necessary financing can be arranged. 
In the other communities the proposed 
improvements are merely in the conver- 


of 


will 


sational or discussion stage and no ac- 
plans have been started, hence 
the construction not start 
at an early date, even if the necessary 
funds were made available. 

The public works committee of the 
Missouri Relief and Reconstruction 
Commission meeting at Jefferson City 
has outlined approximately $458,591,- 
various public improvements 
that could be financed through funds 
obtained under the National Industrial 
Act. For many of these 
projects at least 70 per cent of the 
funds needed for construction probably 
is available locally so that only 30 per 
Fed- 
water 


tual 


work could 


860 in 


Recovery 


cent would be borrowed from the 
eral Government. Proposed 
works improvements listed among proj- 
ects in this classification include: But- 
Mo., $30,000; Brentwood, $45,000, 
Stockton, $40,000. 


- ler, 
and 
Extra Hazards in 
Spanish Ports 


The political upheaval in Spain has 


left its traces on the insurance busi- 
ness. There was a time when Spanish 
ports ranked with those of Italy and 


France in way of security and orderly 
clearing and dispatch of merchandise. 
This is not true any longer. In fact, 
due to uninterrupted strikes, assaults, 
crimes and other of violence, 
Spanish ports—and outstanding among 
them the port of Barcelona—have ac- 
quired the highly dubious fame of the 
most insecure places in the world, and 
surely around the Mediterranean, not 
even excepting the Levantine Coast 
where theft and robbery have reached 
a hitherto unparalleled degree of per- 
fection. It is for this reason that 
British underwriters have asked a spe- 
cial rate on shipments to Spain. In 
fact, most shippers direct their con- 
signments to Marseilles and Genoa in- 
stead of Malaga, Barcelona, Valencia 


deeds 
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and other ports of the Spanish Repub- | 


lic where conditions are not unlike 


those which prevailed in Italian ports | 


shortly before the iron hand of Mus- 
solini was felt even by the non-political 
thieves and robbers. 


Aid for Fire 
Prevention Facilities 

The possibilities of widespread im- 
provement in fire prevention facilities 
under the administration of the pub- 
lic works section of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act is seen by the 
insurance department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. This 
department of the National Chamber 
is calling the attention of chairmen of 
fire prevention comittees of local cham- 
bers of commerce to the opportunities 
under the act for construc- 
tive to their communities. In 
a letter to the chairmen the depart- 
ment suggests that the fire prevention 
committees to officials who 
will be in charge of public works pro- 


that exist 


service 


propose 


grams in their communities definite rec- 


ommendations respecting needed fire 
prevention facilities. “By means of 
this legislation,” the letter from the 


Chamber says, “it may be possible for 
your city to secure the necessary finan- 
cial aid in to carry out worth- 
while improvements in fire protection 
for which there is a demonstrable need, 
This might include improvements in 
the fire department, fire alarm or water 
supply system. In connection with the 
fire alarm system, for example, there is 
where there are 
The installa- 


order 


practically no city 


enough fire alarm boxes. 


tion of fire alarm boxes alone 


would | 


mean the utilization of wire, poles and 


cable and the employment of quite a 
number of men.” The insurance depart- 
ment suggests to the fire prevention 
committees that a definite outline of the 
fire protection needs of their cities can 
be obtained by communicating directly 
with the National Fire Un- 
derwriters or with their state inspec- 
tion rating organizations. 
ing such outlines, the committees will 
have the facts on which to base their 
recommendations to local public works 


3oard of 


$y procur- 


authorities. 


Frank W. Luttrell, well-known local 
agent of Santa Rosa, California, for- 
mer state assemblyman and officer of 
the California Association of Insurance 
Agents, has been appointed a deputy 
collector of internal revenue for the 
San Francisco district. 


! 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


EFORE preparing my exhaustive 
and erudite opus on the insurance 
which de- 


returned 


situation in Jamaica, from 
lightful island I have just 
from an all-too-brief visit, I feel that 
I and all other temporary residents in 
Atlantic main resorts might 
well pause before becoming crit- 
ical, in the censorious fashion, of the 
people and their manners and conduct, 
and consider the case of Theodore Pratt 
of New York who at this immediate 
writing appears to be in something of 
a jam in the island of Majorca. 


famous 
too 


* 


R. PRATT is a writer and he has 
M spent some time at Majorca and, 
in fact is still there. But the natives 
do not care much for him and the sit- 
uation appears to be that which the 
brilliant young New York writer is 
said to have described as 
When an article regarding 
and its people, written by Mr. Pratt 
for an American magazine, was in due 
course translated and read by some of 
the Majorcans they took violent excep- 


vice versa. 


Majorca 


tion. Among the milder things they 
shouted at him was “Indecent spy! 
Paid to destroy the reputation of 


Majorca.” A stick of dynamite is said 
to have been hurled against the door- 
step of his villa. Four civil guards were 
sent by the local officials to protect him. 


ND while Mr. Pratt may have 
~~. well he wrote unwisely, I 
think, in more ways than simply cast- 
ing a great many aspersions upon the 
Majorcans. Quite likely he will even- 
tually leave the island and return to his 
native land and in future select other 
islands, perhaps Jamaica or Cuba, for 
his wanderings. But, having once lived 
in that state, I would urge him not to 
take up residence in Bridgeport, Conn. 
In his trouble-making article he wrote 
of the capital city, Palma, “It has 
neither the life and movement of a real 
city nor the quiet and charm of a small 
town. This metropolis is about as ex- 
citing as Bridgeport, Conn.” Of course 
I don’t know but, I have met residents 
of New Haven and Hartford, also Con- 
necticut cities, who would stoutly main- 


tain that that crack was the one the 
Majorcans resented most. I shall be 
very careful in what I say about 
Jamaica. 
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Commissioners Consider 
Compensation Losses 


Meeting of Sub-Committee Held 
in New York Tuesday 





Steps looking toward a remedy for 
the serious losses entailed in the writ- 
ing of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, aggregating $105,000,000 in the 
last seven years, were initiated at a 
meeting of a special sub-committee of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners held in New York City, 
July 18. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
examine a number of questions which 
have a direct bearing upon the present 
situation. Rating bureau officers, com- 
pany and association executives, agents 
and brokers appeared before the com- 
mittee at its request to express their 
views on the general subject. In addi- 
tion to the statements presented orally, 
a number of memoranda were sub- 
mitted for the committee’s considera- 
tion. Other written statements will 
be presented to the committee within 
the next two months. All of this ma- 
terial will be studied and analyzed by 
the committee with a view of present- 
ing its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions to the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners at its next 
meeting to be held in New York City 
in December. 

The subject of this study is of in- 
tense interest not only to the insurance 
ccmpanies which have been seriously 
affected but to employers of labor 
throughout the country and their em- 
ployees. On the one hand the insur- 
ance carriers must receive sufficient 
premium income with which to pay in- 
demnity and medical and ex- 
penses without incurring continuous 
deficits that may threaten them with 
insolvency. On the other hand, em- 
ployers and employees wish not only 
to be certain of the solvency of the in- 
surance carriers but both groups, par- 
ticularly employers, are interested in 
having premium rates at a reasonable 
level which industry can afford to pay. 
It is the thought of the committee to 
investigate the possibility of effecting 
economies within the business in order 
that both of these ends may be ac- 
complished to the fullest degree. 


losses 


improving Chicago Office 
of Ins. Department 


CuHIcAGo, July 19—Plans for ex- 
panding and broadening the facilities 
of the Chicago office of the new depart- 
ment of insurance now are being 
worked out by Ernest Palmer, director 
of insurance for Illinois. The new Chi- 
cago office in the Insurance Exchange 
soon will be on a par with the office in 
New York City of the New York State 
Insurance Department, it was pre- 
dicted. 








Among the general topics which were 
discussed before the committee at its 
meeting were the competency of pres- 
ent rate-making procedure and methods 
of applying rates and the efficiency of 
the management of this branch of the 
insurance business. 

In connection with the discussion on 
rate-making procedure several sugges- 
tions were made to the committee which 
would radically change existing prac- 
tices. Objection was voiced to the pres- 
ent system of basing premium rates 
upon payrolls because of the fluctua- 
tions in premium income as wages rise 
and fall without corresponding changes 
in the benefits payable to injured work- 
men. 

Another suggestion was that a so- 
called retrospective or participating 
plan of rating be adopted. Under this 
proposal premium rates would be 
pitched at a level greater than that in- 
dicated by past experience with the 
objective of providing against rising 
trends of loss cost. The excess of such 
premiums found to exist at the end of 
the policy term would be refunded to 
policyholders. 

Discussion on the application of rates 
centered chiefly upon the mechanics of 
securing accurate payroll data. Cer- 
tain weaknesses in present methods of 
auditing payrolls were alleged to exist. 

Members of the committee who were 
present at the meeting were: Garfield 
W. Brown, insurance commissioner of 
Minnesota and president of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners; Merton L. Brown, insur- 
ance commissioner of Massachusetts; 
C. A. Gough, deputy commissioner of 
banking and insurance of New Jersey 
and George S. Van Schaick, chairman, 
superintendent of insurance of New 
York. 
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Rules and Rates on Plate 
Glass Insurance Revised 


Racketeering and Labor Disputes 
Contribute to Change of Ex- 
perience. Some _ Territories 


Granted Cuts 


Racketeering, labor disputes, earth- 
quake and an apparent general negli- 
gence on the part of plate .glass own- 
ers have combined to force changes in 
manual rules and rates in some States 
and territories on that commodity, it 
was announced by the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
this week. In others, an improved ex- 
perience has permitted members of the 
Bureau to lower the scheduled prices. 
The revisions are already in effect. 

Major changes were required in Cook 
County, Ill, and Cleveland, Ohio, where 
excessive losses due to unchecked rack- 
eteering in the former and unsettled 
labor trouble in the latter have been 
recorded. 

In Cook County rates for exterior 
and semi-exterior street floor and base- 
ment plates sized 50 sq. ft. or more have 
been advanced 64.7 per cent in Zone 
One and 63.6 per cent in Zone Two. 
In Cleveland on similar plates in the 
same zones, the increase was 100 per 
cent. 

Plate glass underwriters are indig- 
nant at conditions in both cities, it was 
reported. In Chicago, loss ratios have 
jumped from 35.2 in 1929 to 72.9 in 
1932, an increase of nearly 110 per 
cent. Loss ratios were 46.8 in 1930 and 
56.2 in 1931. These ratios exceeded 
those permissible by 10.6 per cent in 
1930; 32.8 in 1931 and 72.3 per cent 
in 1932. 

In Cleveland, the loss ratios are as 
follows: 55.3 in 1929, 61.6 in 1930, 71 
in 1931 and 87.8 in 1932. These ex- 
ceeded the permissible loss ratios by 
45.6 in 1930; 68 in 1931 and 107 in 
1932. 

Further information discloses, the 
Bureau announcement said, that from 
April 1, 1932, to June 22, 1933, 776 
plates of glass costing about $35,000 
were broken with apparently malicious 
intent. 

“It must be kept in mind that the 
insurance rates are directly affected by 

(Concluded on following page) 
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Larger Gains Shown 


Than Were Expected 


First Six Months’ Reports of Fire 


and Casualty Business Encour- 

aging 

A study of the early returns avail- 
able for the first six months’ reports 
of fire and casualty business ending 
June 30, 1933, indicates that the com- 
panies have made larger gains than has 
been generally anticipated. 

While no doubt the rise in general 
commodities, as well as the stock mar- 
ket advancement, have played a promi- 
nent part in this achievement, never- 
theless it must be agreed that the tre- 
mendous efforts put forth by the home 
office agency representatives as well as 
the general agents and special agents 
in the field have, to a great measure, 
been responsible for these results. The 
reports for the first six months of 1933 
are as follows: 

CASUALTY 
Illinois Casualty Company, 
Springfield, IIl. 
Total admitted assets....... $614,512 
Unearned premiums ........ 196,292 
Total liabilities 340,731 
Capital 200,000 
Net surplus 73,782 
Total surplus to policyholders 273,782 


Net premiums written ...... 281,881 
EE ID fininie occkaneakes 304,044 
SS. ee eee 83,815 
Adjustment expenses paid 26,239 
Management expenses ...... 90,756 
Total disbursements ........ 200,810 


Inter-Ocean Casualty Company, 
Cinennati, Ohio 


Total admitted assets........ $498,462 


Unearned premium reserve.. 179,524 
Total liabilities ............ 334,550 
Capital paid Up ......05.0. 100,000 


163,912 
263,912 


Net surplus 
Total surplus to policyholders 


Net premiums written ...... 492,061 
po a ee 499,455 


270,249 

10,154 
262,996 
543,400 


Loyal Protective Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


Total admitted assets....... $1,093,366 
Unearned premium reserves. 197,029 
Contingency reserve 150,000 


Losses paid 
Adjustment expenses paid .. 
Management expenses 
Total disbursements 


Total liabilities ............ 692,863 
Oo ae 200,000 
Be II i isi Sc gi a ace 200,503 
Total surplus to policyholders, 
exclusive of contingency re- 

SE £564 6066s oa wes 400,503 
Net premiums written ..... 631,332 
i. fo! eee 709,704 
a era 497,246 
Adjustment expenses paid ... 11,659 
Management expenses ..... 264,477 
Total disbursements ........ 773,382 
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Rules and Rates on Plate 
Glass Insurance Revised 


(Concluded from preceding page) 
the losses,” the announcement con- 
tinued. If conditions in Chicago and 
Cleveland are such that plate glass is 
being deliberately and _ maliciously 
broken, then the remedy lies with the 
insuring public. 

Other changes contained in the an- 
nouncement included rate reduction of 
10 per cent in Arkansas, 12.5 per cent 
in South Carolina, 10 per cent in 
Charleston, Huntington, Parkersburg, 
Wheeling and the counties of Brooke, 
Hancock, Marshall and Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, 20 per cent in Wyoming and 10 
per cent in Texas, the last excepting 
only Beaumont, Galveston and Hous- 
ton where tornado hazards are extreme. 
Experience indications forced the fol- 
lowing rate increases: 20 per cent in 
Omaha, Neb.; 50 per cent on box car 
sizes only in Reno, Nev.; 37.5 per cent 
in Youngstown, Ohio; 12.5 per cent in 
Salt Lake City, and 25 per cent for 
the balance of Utah; 12.5 for the parts 
of West Virginia not named above, 
and 20 per cent in Wisconsin. 

Rates for California excepting San 
Francisco were advanced 25 per cent. 

An important change noted among 
several technical revisions in the plate 
glass manual was the decision to allow 
a discount of 50 per cent on all exterior 
glass three or more floors above the 
street floor. 








FIRE 
Baltimore National, Baltimore, Ohio 
Total admitted assets $145,929 


Unearned premium reserve. . 11,576 
Contingency and special re- 

WET Saran eas os ace oacal aso 5,000 
po eee 185,304 
Ce SE OD nce ecce nex 105,000 
rrr ree 22,399 
Total surplus to policyholders, 

exclusive of contingency re- 

DINU cscs scsuabouawnnesa 127,399 
Net premiums written ..... 6,695 
eo eee 9,470 
Losses paid, including adjust- 

MONE EXPENSES ....c.c00% 2,903 
Management expenses ...... 4,707 
Total disbursements ........ 70,610 


Lumbermen’s Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Total admitted assets....... $4,829,904 
Unearned premium reserve. . 1,854,119 


Contingency reserve ........ 484,742 
SOUE MIE on acc cccccice 2,725,995 
I gS. a hidie ama 4 wrens 1,000,000 
Me: ere 1,103,909 


Surplus to policyholders. .... 2,103,909 


Seven Hundred Barrels 


of Whiskey a Day 


Distilling Increasing in Kentucky 
and So Does Premium Volume 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 18.—Distilling 
operations give promise of producing 
a considerably increased volume of pre- 
miums over the next few months. At 
this time there are approximately 700 
bbl. of whiskey being produced and 
bonded in Kentucky daily, with pros- 
pects that this will be up to around 
20C0 or 2100 bbl. by October, when en- 
largements now under way are com- 
pleted in Louisville, Frankfort and 
Lexington, along with 400 bbl. of ca- 
pacity to be installed at Lawrenceburg, 
Ind. The same groups also control ca- 
pacity equal to a couple of hundred 
barrels more in Kentucky, and some 
700 bbl. or more in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. 

The Pepper Distillery, at Lexington, 
Ky., was recently sold to the Schenley 
Products Co., New York and Pitts- 
burgh, for $1,000,000, including about 
8000 bbl. of whiskey. Schenley also 
purchased the Squibb Distillery at 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., which will be in- 
creased to 400 bbl. capacity, and is 
spending nearly a half million dollars 
in enlarging the Stagg plant at Frank- 
fort, to 400 bbl. The same interests 
own a 350-bbl. plant at Schenley, Pa. 

American Medicinal Spirits Co. are 
operating the Wathen plant at Louis- 
ville on a 300-bbl.-a-day program, and 
will have their recently purchased Sun- 
nybrook plant at Louisville on a 300- 
bbl. capacity this fall when enlarge- 
ment is completed. The Svhwartz- 
haupt interests of Chicago recently 
purchased controlling interest in the 
Bernheim Distilling Co., Louisville, 
and purchased two small distillery 
plants at Louisville from Max Sellig- 
man Co., and have announced plans to 
increase capacity of these two plants 
to 300 bbl. a day. The Stitzel Distil- 
lery Co. has been doubled in capacity 
to 85 bbl. a day. The Glenmore Distil- 
lery, at Owensboro, Ky., which has op- 
erated on 525-bbl.-a-day capacity, but 
which only figures 400 bbls. a day nor- 
mal, is running part capacity at this 
time, and will later on be in full pro- 


duction. A.M.S. own the Hannis dis- 
tillery at Baltimore, Overholt and 
Large plants at Pittsburgh, all of 


which are being enlarged, and which, 
with its Sunnybrook and Wathen plants 
at Louisville, will give it a total capac- 
ity by fall of 1050 bbl. a day. 
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National Surety's Branch 
Office at Philadelphia 


A new Philadelphia branch office has 
the National Surety 
Corporation under the management of 
Schock. The credit, fraud, 

claim departments have 
already transferred from the 
Architects Building to the new location 
at 114 South Fourth Street. Mr. Schock 
the 
surety business. The foundation of his 
career was laid with a 15-year tenure 
with the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 
Later he became bond manager of the 


been opened by 
Thomas U 
forgery and 
been 


has had extensive 


experience in 


Indemnity, associated with the 
agency of Leon Mertz, 
joined the Southern Surety as assistant 
branch manager when it 
ganized in 1928. He later held the same 
post with the Home Indemnity. He has 
brought his assistant at the Home In- 
demnity, Robert T. Schaller, over with 
him to the National Surety. The terri- 
tory under the jurisdiction of the new 
office will the eastern half of 
Pennsylvania and the southern half of 
New The Harrisburg 


nas been ( losed. 


Union 
general and 


was reor- 


include 


Jersey. branch 


Construction Contracts 
Show Definite Up-Swing 


Construction contracts of all descrip 
tions awarded in the 37 States east of 
the Rocky Mountains during June to 
taled $103,255,400 according to F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. This was a gain of 
over the total of 
shown for May. During 
June of last year the contract volume 
amounted to $113,075,000. Breaking the 
1935, total the 
Dodge organization indicates a total of 
$74,484,400 for privately financed un- 


almost 34 cent 


$77,171,700 


per 


June, contract down, 


dertakings as distinguished from the to- 
tal of $28,821,000 for publicly financed 
work. Thus the total of private work 
during June compares with only $53,- 


187,500 for May and $48,806,800 in 
June, 1932. 
Showing a further distribution of 


last month’s awards as between major 
the current 
report gives a June total of $27,793,200 


structural classifications, 
for residential building as against $26,- 
519,700 for May, and only $23,116,200 
for June, 1932; non-residential building 
awards during June amounted to $51,- 
024,400 as compared with $31,639,400 
for May and $39,812,600 for 
1932; awards for public works and pub- 
lic utilities during June, 1933, totaled 
$24,437,800 as against $19,012,600 for 
May $50,146,200 for 1932. 


June, 


and June, 


Insuring Clyde Beatty of 
"The Big Cage" Fame 


It is doubtful if Clyde Beatty, the 
walks alone into a cage and 
bulldozes an assortment of lions and 
tigers, is able to much in the 
way of permanent insurance protection 
against accident or death. He is re- 
ported to have injured by the 
beasts some 25 times during his career. 
When he made the motion picture called 
“The Big Cage” for Universal, how- 
ever, insurance was sought by the pic- 
ture company because of the heavy cost 
of production which would have repre- 
sented pure loss if anything happened 
to Beatty before the picture was com- 
pleted. The Behrendt-Levy Insurance 
Agency of Angeles had the risk 
wrote it through the Fireman’s 
San Francisco. The policy, 
sufficient to cover the cost 


man who 


secure 


been 


Los 
and 
Fund of 
which 
of production, and insured against to- 
tal or partial loss through the 
dental death, injury or sickness of 
Clyde Beatty, ran for a period of eight 
weeks only, but a good, stiff premium 
was charged. The animals used in the 
picture, the property of the Hagenback- 
Wallace Show Company, were shipped 
from Peru, Ind., to Universal City 
under a contract which required the 
picture company to arrange adequate 
liability insurance for death or injury 
to any of the animals. This risk was 
also handled by the Fireman’s Fund 
through its marine department. Alto- 
gether 20 14 tigers, 4 leopards 
and 2 bears were insured for a sum 
well in excess of $50,000. Even a bear, 
which is a lot cheaper than a lion or 
worth the price of a good 


was 


acci- 


lions, 


a tiger, is 
automobile. 


Federal Government 
Plotting Racket-Rout 


insurance and _ suretyship 
should benefit, indirectly, if the con- 
templated Federal drive against rack- 
eteering and crime amounts to any- 
thing. An intensive campaign to stamp 
out racketeering, kidnapping and other 
crimes is soon to be inaugurated, be- 
ginning with public hearings early in 
August by a sub-committee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce, headed by 
Senator Copeland of New York. The 
campaign’ will aim to break up the 
present unchecked trade in dangerous 
weapons; enlarge the force employed 
by the Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice, and overcome 
the evasion of justice by witnesses who 


Casualty 


cross State lines to avoid appearing in 
criminal cases, followed by demands 
on behalf of the accused for immediate 
trial while material witnesses are un- 
available. One of the interesting things 
proposed is a Federal clearing house 
for criminal information. 


R.F.C. Provisions for 
Insurance Company Loans 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is now ready to make purchases or 
loans on preferred stock in insurance 
companies under authority of legisla- 
tion passed at the recent session of Con- 
gress. The directors of the Corporation 
recently issued regulations to govern 
such purchases and loans which are 
limited by the act to an aggregate of 
$50,000,000. 

Any regular R.F.¢ 
receive applications under the act. It is 
announced that the subscriptions to 
preferred stock will be limited to com- 
panies with unimpaired capital struc- 
ture or new capital subordinate to the 
preferred stock or capital notes equal 
in amount to the proposed subscriptions 
or purchase. Loans on preferred stock 
may be made when adequately secured 
notes or other forms 


‘ 


. loan agency will 


by such stock or 
of security. 


Present Market Values 
in Appraisals 


The Corporation 
amount of subscriptions or 
be governed by the sound net worth of 
the applicant. Present market values on 
securities and sound values on 
mortgages will be used in all appraisals. 
Compromising of liabilities or subordi- 
nation of notes will be permitted only 
in conformity with statutory authority 
and the unqualified approval of supervi- 
sory authorities. It will be recalled that 
the act of Congress authorizing such 
loans limits applicants to such com- 
panies which do not pay in excess of 
$17,500 annually as salary to any of- 
ficer, director or employee. The regula- 


the 
will 


that 
loans 


advises 


tions also provide that no compensation 
shall be increased nor any stock, notes, 
bonds or debentures issued for capital 
purposes be retired while any such 
securities are held by the Corporation. 
Beyond the foregoing requirements, ap- 
plicant companies must also show an 
earning capacity sufficient to pay divi- 
dends on preferred stock at the rate of 
5 per cent for five years and 6 per cent 
thereafter. 


> 
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State Dominance in U. S. 
and in Foreign Capitals 

The Italian Government has created 
an “Istituto per la Riconstruzione 
Italiana” with a capital of Lira 100,- 
000,000. This is the Italian version of 

National Industrial Recovery Ad- 
ministration. At any rate, the gov- 
ernment came in due time to serious 
doubts as to the blessings of the 
scheme, with the net result that two 
insurance organizations, the “Istituto 
Nazionale delle Assicurazione” and the 
“Cassa Nazionale Assicurazione So- 
ciale’ have taken over 20 per cent of 
the capital each. 

“Perhaps there is more behind this 
innocent-enough-looking transaction,” 
writes our foreign correspondent. “Per- 
haps it would be interesting to ask the 
question: how far is the state de- 
termined to go in meddling with the 
investment policies of insurance com- 
panies?” What happens in Italy to- 
day, may happen tomorrow in America. 
Our own trend under the Recovery Act, 
or the Farm Relief Act, or so many 
other Acts, puts a premium on the 
state, and gives only second, third or 
fourth consideration to the individual 
enterprise.—It may be easy enough to 
go into “state financing”; it may be 
a lot harder to get out again. How- 
ever, this trend of the predominance of 
the state is clearly visible, not only in 
Rome and Washington, but in Berlin, 
Moscow, Buenos Aires, Spain and the 
Balkan capitals. 


D. C. Superintendent 
Acts on Balances 

In conformity with the resolution 
adopted by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners at the June 
meeting in Chicago, Superintendent of 
Insurance Herbert L. Davis of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has advised all com- 
panies transacting business there that 
as of October 1, 1933, and quarterly 
thereafter, a statement is required of 
all agents and brokers who are in ar- 
rears in the payment of any balances 
in the District of Columbia on policies 
issued more than 90 days prior thereto. 
Such statements must show (a) the 
name and address of each agent and 
each broker in arrears; (b) the amount 


due from each; (c) the months in 
which the various items of indebted- 
ness were incurred. The statement 


must be filed within 30 days after the 
quarterly period. Companies are re- 
quested to advise all their agents and 
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also brokers with whom they may have 
dealings of this requirement. The com- 
panies are also advised that they should 


report to the department the facts as to | 


each and every producer of insurance, 
whether employed as solicitor or other- 
wise, and also whether such delinquent 
producer reports to general agent or 
branch office. 


Dividend to Creditors 

An order has been entered in 
Supreme Court, New York County, au- 
thorizing George S. Van _ Schaick, 
Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York, as Liquidator of 
the Jefferson Auto Mutual Casualty 
Insurance Corporation, to pay a first 
dividend of 15 per cent to creditors. 
Additional dividend payments will be 


made by the Liquidator as the remain- | 
ing assets in his hands are reduced to} 


cash. 

The superintendent of insurance took 
over the Auto Mutual 
Casualty Corporation 


Jefferson 
Insurance 
has 


the liquidation bureau 


Dividend checks 
ing to a statement issued by the liquida- 
tion bureau. 

During the period of approximately 
a year and a half since the entry of 
the liquidation order the Insurance De- 
partment has procured final adjudica- 
tion by the Supreme Court of the 4268 
claims filed in this proceeding. 





the | 


for | 
liquidation on December 24, 1931, and | 
procured | 
adjudication of all claims filed against | 
the company, which was engaged ex- | 
clusively in the taxicab insurance field. | 
are being prepared | 
and will be in the mail shortly, accord- | 





These Local-A gency- 
Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, 
“Consult your Agent 
or Broker as you 
would your Doctor or 
Lawyer.” 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 











The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


F  yeametescesry will occur in the best- 
regulated families. They are in 
almost as certain as death and 
Through the the 
Dickens, people have quoted 
famous observation and will 
tinue to quote it as long as true wit 
Such sayings that are found- 
ed upon truth are constantly being re- 
vived as time bears out the experience 


fact 
taxes. since 
time of 
his 


years 


con- 


endures. 


of those who could turn a clever 
phrase. 
” CCIDENT FACTS,” just issued 


by the National Safety Council, 
does its part in reminding us that we 
may be next. There is some cheer in 
this year’s bulletin, however, for it re- 
ports that there were only 88,000 
deaths during 1932, which showed a 
decrease for the second consecutive 
year. The total for 1930 was 99,300 
and for 1931 97,415. Last year’s to- 
tal, therefore, was 10 per cent under 
1931 and 11.5 per cent under 1930, the 
all-time maximum. 


Monee vehicles still lead as a 
cause of accidental death, the 
bulletin shows. Automobile accidents 


took 29,500 lives last year, home acci- 
dents claimed 28,000, public fatalities 
(not involving motor vehicles) 18,000, 
and occupational accidents, 15,000. 
About 2500 occupational deaths also in- 
volved a motor vehicle, and this dupli- 
cation must be eliminated to arrive at 
the 88,000 total. 


HERE 

000 accidental injuries last year, and 
the wage medical expense and 
overhead insurance cost involved in in- 
juries totaled $2,000,000,000. This is a 
goodly sized business for insurance, and 
despite the efforts of safety campaigns 
still flourishes in even the best-regu- 
lated families. The organized safety 
movement started in 1913, when the 
death rate from accidents in the United 
States per 100,000 population was 85.5. 
Last year the rate was 70.5. The num- 
accidental deaths 1913 
amounts to 1,720,857, and the National 
Council states that if the 1913 death 
rate had continued during the past 20 
years, 175,000 additional persons would 
have been killed, or practically twice as 
many as was actually the case. 


were approximately 8,400, 


loss, 


ber of since 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


“ow 


Senator Joseph G. Wolber of Essex, 
who sponsored the bill providing for a 
commission to frame a consolidation 
plan for New Jersey municipalities, 
has received assurance that the com- 
mission will get under way in a few 
weeks and be ready during the winter 
session to take such legislative action 
as may be necessary to speed up ap- 
proved municipal mergers. 


Following the prevailing movement 
in the direction of securing more eco- 
nomical management through consoli- 
dation, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency at Washington has approved the 
merger of five Eastern Bergen County 
banks. The list includes First Na- 
tional Bank of Palisade, at Fort Lee 
and the First national banks of Edge- 
water, Cliffside Park, Fort Lee and 
Fairview. The Cliffside Park Na- 
tional Bank will operate under a new 
national charter and a new name, as 
the parent bank, the other institutions 
being used as branches under the same 
designation. A similar union and re- 
opening has been approved by the gov- 
ernment for several banks in Cartl- 
stadt, Garfield and East Rutherford. 


More than 1000 members of the New 
Jersey and New York Volunteer Fire- 
men’s Association assembled last Sat- 
urday in Bergenfield in celebration of 
its twentieth annual convention. Dele- 
gates representing 160 companies were 
present. The program for the day and 
evening activities embraced convention 
proceedings, dinner, parade, concert, 
block dance and general entertain- 
ment. Some 4000 marchers were in the 
parade. 


Dividend Payment Authorized 

The Supreme Court, New York 
County, has entered an order author- 
izing George S. Van Schaick, superin- 
tendent of insurance of the State of 
New York, as liquidator of Mortgage 
Guarantee & Title Company of New 
York, to pay a general first dividend of 
15 per cent to mortgage certificate hold- 
ers of the company. Certain certificate 
holders, however, will receive as high 
as 100 per cent at this time through 
disbursement of special funds which 
are applicable to specific mortgages. 
Additional dividend payments will be 
made by the liquidator to those who are 
not paid in full at this time as the re- 
maining assets in his hands are re- 
duced to cash. 


New Amsterdam Cas. Dividend 


BALTIMORE, July 18—Directors of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company at 
the monthly meeting last week declared 
a semi-annual dividend of 60 cents a 
share on the capital stock, payable Aug. 
1 to stockholders of record July 24. 
This compares with a semi-annual div- 
idend of 75 cents a share paid last 
Feb. 1. The reduction was in line with 
the forecast recently announced and in 
accordance with the policy of the direc- 
tors of the company. 


General America Companies 
Appointments 

John B. Scurry was recently ap- 
pointed as a special agent in Western 
Washington for the General America 
Group of fire and casualty companies, 
of Seattle, Wash. 

Charles Parker and William Hooper 
have been added to the personnel of 
the public relations department of the 
companies. They became connected 
with the engineering staff and will do 
special prevention and protection work. 














TO THE 
PROGRESSIVE AGENT 


Whether you wish aid in your 
production efforts, or just 
friendly counsel with men 
who thoroughly understand 
the problems of the local 
agent, our nation-wide organ- 
ization is equipped to render 
immediate and intelligent 
assistance to you. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
of New York 
Organized April 14, 1884 
Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York City 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
Organized December 31, 1890 
Home Office: 80 John Street, New York City 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
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